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lic: \V days ago the present writer happened to turn up 
t leaflet reprinted trom the journal ot the “ Bath and 


West.” It contains a great deal of useful information 
about one of those common objects of which we all 
know something and nobody knows all; that is 
to say, the acorn. In a vague, general sort of way it 
is well understood that the fruit of the oak has a feeding 
value, Phe turred and feathered wild creatures devour 
it, though most of them preter beech nuts. \ yvrove ot 


beech nuts will attract deer, pheasants, jays and other 
lnpeds and quadrupeds away trom a grove ot oaks. The pig 
thiirive espechilly well on acorns, and has done so from the time 
of the Norman Conquest. Pew readers of novels can fail to 
emember Gurth the Swineherd, thrall to Cedric the Saxon. 
ut mixed with this information on the subject’ there is 
very cot siderable ehorance, It has happened, for example, 
more than once, that cattle and horses have died from 
exting acorns, and on that account some consider that the food is 
uuwholesome; but this has usually happened in periods of drought 
or after a heavy gale, when the unripe acorns in their green state 
‘ull remaining in their cups, kave been blown down in great 
prolusion. Mr. John Hughes, who is the author of the tract to 
which allusion has been made, very aptly remarks that because 


animals have died from the too greedy consumption, say, of Clovet 
in wet weather, it does not necessarily follow that clover is a 
poisonous plant. Whole cotton cake, when containing an 
exceptional amount of fibre and cotton-wool, occasionally causes 
the death of lambs who cannot digest it; but that is not to say that 
cotton-cake is a bad food substance. So with the acorns: the 
deaths from eating them have been due to their unripeness o1 toa 
kindred cause. The nuts themselves are peri ctly wholesome. 
One who has fed cattle for a long series of years on them, 
to wit, Sir George Jenkinson of Eastwood Park, Gloucester- 
Shire, savs that when there is a large crop of acorns he gives 
his cattle hay day and night, so that they never gorge 
themselves with acorus on an empty stomach. He also 
allows the sheep to run in front of the cattle, because 
sheep eat acorns without injuring themselves, and, indeed, 
grow flat on them. He does not think that = acorn- 
poisoning is a proper description of the cause of death when 
animals bave died from eating green and unripe acorns. In 
the course of maturation they become still more wholesome 
as food, because the process of drying expels the water and 
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improves the taste bv increasing the sugar compounds and 
eliminating the bitter astringent flavour due to the tannin. Mr. 
Hughes has made the experiment of drying acorns and grind- 
ing them into meal, and in this way he produced a useful food, 
Ile considers that farmers would have long ago got into the 
habit of drying their acorns and using them for food in the 
form of meal had it not been that they had no convement 
means for the purpose. It would be possible to dry them by 
placing them in thin layers on shelves in a well-aired room, 
but if large quantities had to be dealt with artificial means ot 
drying would be necessary. The difference in the taste ol 
the orivinal fresh kernels and that of the same material after being 
ried at 212deg. Fahr. and ground into meal is very marked. 
In the former there is a bitter flavour which spoils the nutty 
taste; but when the kernels are dried this passes away, and, 
in the words of Mr. Hughes, the meal acquires a “ sweet 
aromatic biscuit-like taste very agreeable to the palate.” |i 
is the bitterness which has always been objected to ii 
acorns. If by the simple process of drying them at a higi, 
temperature this can be got rid of, there seems no reason 
why acorn-meal should not be added to the commissariat of the 
farmer. In comparing it with barley-meal and oatmeal, 
it is found to contain more oil than the former and iess than the 
latter. In albuminoids it is not so rich as either, but has th: 
advantage of containing less indigestible fibre. It would be «4 
very good substance to use with more expensive materials, such 
as linseed cake and decorticated cotton-seed cake, and it ha 
the very great merit of cheapness. Very many owners of live 
stock can have as many acorns as they like for the trouble 
of gathering them, and where the cost of labour is not high, 
the price for which they can be olnained is about 6d. a bushel, 
or #1 per ton. 

Another advantage of using them in this way is that when 
they are lying about in the fields they are apt to become swollen 
with the rains andexposure, and so dangerous to horses and cattle. 
They ought, therefore, to be collected o: fed to pigs. Considera 
tion of these facts leads one on to think of the many natural 
products that used to be gathered and prepared for consumption 
by our rural population, but are now lett to wither and die in the 
hedge. ‘The only wild fruit to which very great attention is paid 
is the blackberry, and we are atraid that the aumber of 
people who gather this delightful fruit with the object of 
preserving it 1s exceedingly small. It is more often 
collected for sale than for any other purpose, as during 
the season when blackberries are ripe there are many 
people who like to cook them either by themselves or with 
apples. Various other berries used to be gathered in thei 
proper season and employed for the production of home- 
made wine and cordials. Occasionally in the country one 
does come across, even at this time of day, an individual who 
can make excellent elderberry wine, and who preaches it as a 
sovereign remedy for colds and sore throats, and as an excellent 
substitute for port. The bullace and the wild cherry used 
to be treated in a similar manner; but few and far between are 
the housewives now who can make a palatable beverage from 
them. As a rule, the prudent man, when offered a home-made 
wine to drink, suddenly discovers that he has to catch a 
train. Yet the skill which an individual now and again will show 
points to the fact that there was a time when the humblest 
cellar could be stocked from the garden or the hedgerow 
with drink that was at once wholesome and_ palatable. 
lhe flood cf cheapness that has brought so much to the cottage 
door is probably responsible for the lack of interest now 
shown in these old preparations. In a way it is to be 
revretted. because of the shittlessness that has come with the 
change. A man or woman who had to make his or her own 
drink, were it mead or gouseberry wine, or cordial, was mort 
self-reliant, fitter to shift for himself, or herself, than are 
their degenerate successors, who have got into the way ol expect- 
ing that everything will be done for them. The housewife 
of to-day objects to brewing and objects to baking; she 
considers it a disgrace to labour in the fields, and one o 
the main objects of her lile is to reduce the work of her house 
to a minimum, It may be more comfortable, but is this the 


way to produce a thrifty and self-dependent generation ? 


Our Portrait [llustration. 


UR frontispiece this week is a portrait of Lady Jardine 
( ) of Castle Milk. Lady Jardine is a daughter of the late 
Mr. Benjamin Piercy of Marchwiel Hall, Denbighshire, and 
her marriage to Sir R. W. Buchanan Jardine of Castle Milk 
took place in 1894. 


*,* dt as particularly requested that no permissions to photoyrapn 
houses, gardens, or livestock on behals of Country Lire be granted 
except when direct application is made from the offices of the paper. 
When such requests are recewved, the Editor would esteem the kindness 


of readeors tf tuey would forward tte correspondence al once to hii, 
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T the season of the ingathering, Sir Walter Gilbey repeats 
his annual appeal on behalf of the Royal Agricul- 
tural Benevolent Institution. This is a body that is 
very deserving of support, and it would be difficult 
to mention a more appropriate object to which the 

olfertory of harvest thanksgiving services might be given. 
At the present time about 240 men, 220 married couples 
and 630 women are receiving pensions from it, the total cost 
being between £24,000 and £2 


5,000 a year. The society, too, is 
one that encourages thrift. \ny member who has been a 
subscriber to its funds for twenty-five years, and has during that 
period contributed 25 guineas, is entitled toa full pension for life, 
and should he die leaving a widow not under Sixty-five years ot 
age, she receives a pension of £20 a year for life, and this without 
election, as a matter of right. London has usually contributed 
generously to the scheme, but the provincial towns are not so 
liberal. Sir Walter Gilbey directs their particular attention to 
the fund this year. 


In the agricultural returns just issued from Whitehall there 
is no feature that stands out conspicuously. The total area 
under ali crops shows a diminution of 32,066 acres; but this 
does not mean that the land has gone out of cultivation. 
very year there is a certain amount of land taken away from 
farming for the purpose of house-building and garden-making, 
so that a decrease is normal. A siightly larger acreage has been 
devoted to wheat, while barley, oats, rye, beans and peas show 
a diminution ; but this is in part made up for by the larger area 
given to potatoes and lucerne. There is a comparatively large 
increase in the land set apart for permanent grass. A diminishing 
acreage for flax and hops and an enlarged one for small fruit 
and bare fallow complete the statement in regard to crops. In 
livestock a feature is the diminution in the number of unbroken 
horses of one year and above, though the total number of horses 
used for agriculture has increased. Very young cattle and cows 
are more numerous than last year, but there is a talling-off in 
the two year olds and yearlings. The farmers appear to have 
been enlarging their flocks of sheep, the increase altogether 
amounting to nearly a million and being distributed over all 
classes. Pigs, too, show on the whole a satisfactory increase, 
although there has been a small diminution in the number of 
sows kept for breeding. The changes do not indicate much 
more than the alternation of stock incidental to farming. 


The value of the colour scheme produced by planting 
lavender among roses, and so getting a blend of the purple of 
the former with the varied hues of the latter thrown on the 
lavender as on a background, has been recognised by many 
gardeners. It isa blend of which the value becomes ac« entuated 
in the autumn when the rich colour of the second growth of rose 
foliage comes to mingle with it and enhance its variety and 
beauty. Among other colour blends in flowers which may be noted 
as conspicuously successful is that of the pale mauve and the 
pink sweet peas. Sweet peas have a beauty which hardly ever 
seems to jar, no matter what varieties are grouped together ; but 
this juxtaposition of the mauve and the pink—-without any other 
hote to modify its eflect—gives a peculiarly delicate result that is 
Suggestive of some Japanese floral colour schemes rather than 
of any which we often see in the West. It may be noted that 
the inoculated sweet peas have been tried with very great 
success, giving large blossoms and unusually long stalks for 


picking, 
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That the Government should offer a reward for rats’ tails, 
and that the management of such recognised and high-class 
restaurants as the Ritz and the Carlton should contrive to create 
a gastronomic appreciation of the sparrow, seem to be the most 
practical of the many suggestions for the extermination of these 
two pests, which are certainly infesting the daily papers for the 
moment, whatever their numbers may be in real life. ‘The most 
obvious difficulty about accepting the former suggestion is that 
rat-farms might be started, or the tails of alien rats be imported 
for the sake of the reward. It is not even impossible that some 
Japanese cunning and manipulation might produce a breed of 
three-tailed rats—like their three-tailed fish—tor the purpose. 
Certainly the grain-eating sparrow might well be more 
appreciated than it is asa bird for the table. It is quite an 
excellent morsel, though there is litthe enough on it, and the 
trouble of the plucking is rather out of proportion to the quantity 
of edible tlesh. = 


It will be seen that two of our contributors—both of whom 
are engaged in agriculture—make a number of suggestions as to 
dealing with the two farmers’ pests mentioned, It is all very 
well for people to talk about exterminating the rat, but very few 
of them understand how difficult that would be. It would 
require, in the first place, the co-operation of the entire com- 
munity, because if there is a single farm where a pair of rats are 
left that would be enough to repeople the Empire with rats as 
soon as the vigilance had died down, as it would do in course of 
time. Moreover, the rat, enemy as he is to good agriculture, 
has his place in the community, and, though he needs to be 
ruthlessly kept in check, a war of extermination need not be 
waged against him. The suggestion that farmers should deal 
with the sparrows on their farms and leave the town birds to 
keep the race going, is an admirable one. We may take it that 
sparrows will never be killed to any great extent in towns, and, 
if that be so, no slaughter in the country is likely to reduce then 
numbers sufficiently to make the bird in any sense scarce. 


THE HIGHLAND GIRL 
Ilow ill at ease you lovers look, 
Why drop your faces so-: 
And why, within a little book 
Write down sour every thro 
Pm like a thistle-down solt spun, 
\s gay, as light, as free; 
Lm not in love wr anyon: 
No one’s in love wie me! 
I never thought that Cupid's darts 
Could make a lass so grim; 
And so I'm glad that I’ve no smarts 
From arrows shot by him! 
I sing all day, and trouble none, 
Nor cry for charity ; 
J?m not in love wt’ anyone, 
Wo one’s in love wir me. 
Eric Crovan TAYLOR, 


We, in this country, are often chided that we do so little in 
the way ol ellective pre ervation by our Government of rare and 
vanishing species of birds. It is pointed out to us, for instance, 
how far we are behind the Government of Ilungary, which is 
said to employ in its State department for the protection of 
birds some thousands of persons to enforce the laws for th 
preservation of bird-life in the great forests of that land. The 
fines for infringement of these laws are very much heavier than 
they are with us. Certainly, it has to be admitted that by far 
the best of the work in bird preservation in this country has been 
done by keepers paid by private subscription. Comparatively 
lately the appointment by the Royal Society for the Protection 
of Birds of an official to enquire into the * traflics and discoveries ”’ 
of the bird-catchers is stated to be producing a markedly deterrent 
elfect on the enterprises which these gentry have hitherto been 
carrying on, rarely checked, all through the close season, 
Doubtless there is always something to be said on the other side 
of this wide question—that is to say, the fruit-grower’s side. 


The net-fishing for salmon all over Scottish rivers has com 
toaclose. It may probably be said that the season has been the 
worst on record, and it is almost certainly true that the grilse 
have been more conspicuous by absence than they have been 
in any former year. This is a circumstance which augurs 
ill for the salmon supply of future seasons. On one or two of the 
rivers the later catches have been very much better than the 
earlier, so as to make up in some degree for the failure at the 
beginning of the net-fishing. On the Spey, the catches, both of 
grilse and salmon, were very heavy in July, and the total of the 
fisheries on* that river is larger than it was last year: but, 
perhaps, the Spey is enjoying special advantages from the change 
of policy which was initiated when the present Duke of Rich 
mond and Gordon succeeded. The Aberdeenshire Dee and Don 
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have dor | inal t un ll report has to serve for 
the Deveror vever, there was a special reason in the 
fact that the fishermen’s nets were badly broken by a storm in 
July just when tl rilse were running. In the Forth many 
thmon have been | | up dead, and the mortality is ascribed 
to pollution 
Prince Frat f Teck, writing in his capacity of chairman 
of tl IX Lutom e Club, has addressed a letter to the 
Vo , Fi i » at interested in motor. traffi 
hould rea rk and mwardly divest. If the Royal Auto 
bile Club nimated by the same spirit as tts chairman, we 
reht i e « rse of time to see a great improvement in the 
nethion f alt . \lready, it is not too much to say that the 
majority of m " ure ) lera‘e of the general public. They 
li that Ine ithin their power to reduce the dust nuisance 
to its lowest terms, and to avoid unnecessary pain and alarm on the 
part of cyclists, pedestrians and other road passengers. But, as 
wail, 104 tthe righteo but the sinner who needs calling to 


P 
and there can be litthe doubt that a few flagrant 
ot Teck remarks, “are arousing the 


vy of the pu It is, in his words, “the thougltlessness 
of a small percentage of those owning motur-vehicles ” which 
makes t pr n so acute 
ln order t mbat the evil, Prince Francis of Teck directs 
ittention to four points about which owners mizht give then 
Mmulleurs caretul mstructions; and another point might be 
added which omitted trom the letter in quesuion : this 
i the return chaufleur. Many a man who drives 
\ rding to instructions when under his master’s eye is 
i ibit of lett the engine go when he is coming back by 
msell, or in a ¢ npanion whom he has pre ked up on the 
road, lhe prudent owner will do well to caution bis driver 
about the manner in which he takes the car home, and anyone 
eX ny the speed limit under these circumstances would deserve 
instant dismissal. Phe points emphasised by Prince lrancis of 
Ve ie that the driver should not overtake or pass any othe 
mvevance at such an immoderate speed as is likely to cause 
nery iste . In passing tramears, when passengers are ¢ nteriny 
tit ting, most particular care should be exercised ; the driver 
iid be told that he has not to overtake and pass another 
notor when itl omy cautiously down lll of approaching a 
corner. In turning a corner the rule of the road ought to be 
ery rigorously obeyed. A very great service has been done 
by the publeation of this extremely sensible letter, which we 
trust will recei the attention it deserves from all motorists. 
lt the shade of James Boswell be able to take note of the 
thin that continue to go on “in this dim spot which men call 
earth,” itis easy to imagine the complacent smile with which he 
vill greet the intelligence that a monument is to be erected to 
him at Liehtield. While he lived he was looked upon as a 
bore and a gossip, even by those who had no_ stronget 
feeling against him than that of contemptuous — toleration ; 
yet apparently because of his faults and limitations, he wrote 
the best biography in the English language, and his name 
has become part of the English tongue—to Boswellise being 
a common and well-understood expression. It is probably 
owing to Macaulay's love of antithesis that such contra 
dictory opinions of Boswell are held, Ile must have had 
rreater insight and appreciation than is g nerally supposed. At 


any rate, We cannot imagine that he wrote down all that Johnson 
ud, but must have selected ; and he selected with fine judgment 


and good sense, so that the reader of the famous life can realise 
our great lexicographer as he lived, especially when Boswell's 
writing is read in conjunction with the imimitable portrait by Sit 


Joshua Reynolds, which shows us in one view the greatness and 
majesty of Johnson, and also his pettish—almost shrewish 
l-temper and irritability. It is a great portrait, without which 
Boswell’s “ Life of Johnson” never seems to be complete. 

Those who have articles of vertu to dispose of ought to read 
the instructions to his executors which the late Mr. William 
Bemrose, with characteristic shrewdness and prudence, set down 
n his will. In disposing of his collection he told them not to 
put too many of one kind in the sale on one day, but some good 
tuings each day. ‘They were also to fix a reserve on certain 
things, and to have a friend or two to keep things going by giving 
an occasional bid. If by accident one of these friends should get 
a “knock-down” they were to take the responsibility. He also 

wed them how to get publicity by putting a paragraph first in the 
local paper and then sending it round. Finally, he showed that a 
sale in the country often yields better results than one conducted 
at Christie's. ** Men will follow good things anywhere” is one of 
is axioms, and he added that rings are not so easily formed in 
e country and more private buyers attend. “Old carpets sell 
better than new” was another of his axioms. Altogether, he 
shows that he would have made an excellent editor of Tusser’s 
“ Five Hundred Points of Good Agriculture.” 
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There is scope for a person with the requisite erudition and 
leisure to write an interesting essay, or even book, on the various 
kinds of public conveyance which have held the streets of 
London since the Sedan chair was abandoned in favour 
of vehicles on wheels. Lately we have seen a very decided 
revolution in the coming of the motor-bus and the supplanting of 
the “gondola of London” by the taxicab. Already some of the 
older types, and their very character, are forgotten. Who, for 
instance, is able to tell us with precision the difference in fashion 
and in price between the “cab” and the “ hackney coach” in 
the days of the Pickwick Club? A difference there was, all in 
the latter's favour. The younger Weller, with the scorn natural 
in the son of a mail-coach-driver, remarks to his father on his 
“Governor” taking “two mile o’ danger for eightpence” in a 
cab. On the other hand, Mr. Squeers, on a famous occasion, bids 
‘Call a hackney coach, and d —— the expense,” indicating that 
the latter was a vehicle for the opulent. Again we have “ the 
four Pickwickians and Mr. Perkes”’ in very painful circum. 
stances travelling to the Guildhall in a “coach,” while Sam, 
Mr. Lowten and the blue bag followed in a cab. All this 
indicates, but does not define, a clear difference in favour of the 
coach. And these ace just the points which the suggested essay, 
with illustrations, might illuminate. 


THE ROAD TO BIBIILE. 
(Nirithamy's Lament.) 
Beneath the palms the lony roal runs 
The long white Road to Bibile, 
Green pigeons flash from tree to trea 
glee, 
\ world of gold and green to me, 
As I went down to Bibile. 


The sunflowers dance in golden 


\ myriad souls for countless suns 

Have trod the road to Bibile, 
Yet noue with lighter heart than | 
Have trudged beneath the glowing sky, 
For all my hopes and longing lie 

In two brown eves in Bibile. 


© weary is the road that runs 
Beneath the palms to Bibile— 
‘There were no clinging arms to greet, 
No heart against my heart to beat; 
In vain I searched the busy street 
The broad bazaar of Bibile. 


Though | may see a myriad suns 
Shine down the road to Bibile, 
My heart wil! never cease to yearn 
For one who never shall return— 
She lies where scarlet shoe-flowers burn 
Bevond the road to Bibile. 
BELLA SIDNEY WooLr. 


} 


There is a certain method, well known by all who are 
tolerably proficient throwers of the dry fly, and inculcated by all 
the masters of that gentle art, which 1s being proved to have its 
drawbacks, in spite of its efficiency for the moment. lhe 
method in question has for its chief feature a turning of the rod 
hand as the fly comes down to the water, rather with the action 
which turns a key in a lock, in order to send the line straight out 
in the teeth of a wind. It is a very effective aid to this difficult 
end, but it is found to have the ultimate drawback of wearing 
out the rod very quickly. Evidently the twist, while the rod is 
in swift motion, must put a great strain on it, and some anglers 
who have habitually used this cast against the wind for years 
have now given it up. Some say that its repeated use will weat 
out a split cane rod in a single season. Probably this is an 
exaggeration ; but it has much truth at the back of it, and it is 
well to be as sparing of this useful cast as possible. 


We confess to a feeling of satisfaction at the prospect of 
cricket disappearing for a while from the pages of the morning 
ind evening papers. At the beginning o: the season, when all is 
fresh, it is delightiul to read of the doings of the heroes of the 
bat and ball; but by the time summer is coming to an end we 
have had so much in regard to centuries and bowling perlorm- 
ances and other topics which furnish the ready pen of the sporting 
journalist with a theme for his disquisitions, that we begin to 
long for a change. It 1s true that football supplies its place, and 
is rather less than more inspiring; but football intelligence can 
easily be skipped. It is fashioned mostly for the benefit of those 
who form the usual football crowds on Saturdays. 





lor people who have the misfortune to have reached adult 
years it is not of such prime importance, but for the happiness of 
country children in the autumn it makes a great difference 
whether or no the season has been a favourable one for the 
growth and ripening of nuts and blackberries. This year, as it 
appears, they are partly, but not altogether, fortunate in this 
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respect: the blackberries seem to be more than usually abundant, 
but the nuts hardly up to the normal standard; so they have to 
take the sweet with the bitter. Even of the blackberries, at the 
moment of writing, it has to be contessed that, though they are 
in splendid quantity, the quality is not very good. The heavy 


AN HAST ANGLIAN 


“SO one whose home has mostly lain far inland, the shy 
and elusive charm of Last Anglia comes slowly but 
surely. Standing by the encroaching sea, the eye is 
filled with two parallel lises—one of grey shingle, 
washed clean by the restless waters that are continually 

drawing the stones into the depths and throwing them up again on 
to the land, and the other of creamy white, made by the lapping 
wavelets under the caress of the land wind; out at sea, ships passing 
, some with black 
funnels, some ugly in their black strength, others graceful 


and repassing one another 


~ 


some with satis 


, 


under sunny canvas. Withdrawing from the sea we come 
to marshes, studded with windmills such as meet the eve 
nowhere else in England. These mills do not exactly pump the 
water from the ancient dvkes that are used for drainage; the 
wheels driven by them lap the water, so to speak, from the deep 
into the shallow ditch. between the marsh and the sea is a 
bent and bracken clad extent of sandy dunes over which, no 
doubt, the rollers of the North Sea will one day tumble, since 
ere the sea steadily, foot by foot, is undermining and carrying 
away the dry land. Beside the marsh are sandy hills where 
innumerable rabbits have their home, and beyond these 
again we come to the quiet beauty of the Suffolk homes, 
Within reach of the bitter east wind that, during the spring 
months, blows over the sea from the Russian steppes, plant 
Where the stunted trees give a certain 


amount of shelter, irises and marish grasses grow luxuriantly ; 


life is under a blight. 


but the marsh itself and the sandy hills are so bare that 
in spring the partridges which abound cannot find a nesting 
place on them. The birds have to take to the bents, and within 
i small area over 200 eggs were collected during the present 
spring, to be hatched out in places less open to the inroads of the 
general publi . In the marsh itself the sea-birds, less particular in 
regard to cover, find a thousand nesting-places, tar more than any 
except a few experts knew until the draining ot the Aldeburgh 
Marsh this year admitted of a wholesale robbery of nests. 
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rains of August seem to have washed all the flavour out of them 


aud they are very insipid. Fortunately, however, those whom it 
chiefly concerns, the clildren, are not highly critical. Thev are 
gourmands rather than gourmels, and so iong as the berries are 


[MPRESSTON. 


But all this is over for the year; the flights of tern that 
may be seen fishing so prettily near the coast-line, hovering 


abundant enougn they can make themselves happy. 


above the water and dropping into it as a kestrel dr ps on 
his prey, have probably built’ their nests and reared their 
young amid the rocks of the lar North. At any rate, very 
low ground can 
possibly survive, as their haunts are raided most systematically, 


few of those which attempt to breed on t 


If we go north a mile or two inland, the aspect of the country 
changes altogether. Saffolk at its best is typical of the 
most fertile portions of rural england; comfortable tarmhouses 
with their cottages are nestled under the shelter of planta- 
tions, In many cases miles away trom a_ railway station, 
although light railwavs have peuetrated many of ‘the most 
remote districts, aud are promised for some others, 


On a typi il 
farm may be seen the livestock which has made this part of 
the country famous—the red Sutlolk cattle, the sheep so 
closely resembling the best Downs, the Punches famous all 
the world over. Yet the farmers are not too conservative, as 
may be proved by the yrowing number of black Aberdeen 
Angus cattle that may be seen roaming the fields. Indeed 
some have made it a reproach that the modern Sulfolk farmer 


does not cling with sufficient tenacity to the kind ot stock 
that his tathers reared. \WVe see the ubiquitou horthorn 
where the native cattle migh be expected. Lhe pl ugh horses 
not differ essentially from those that may be seen in many 


distant counties, and other breeds of sheep are as common as the 
Suffolk. Thus it is very difficult to single out the peculiar 
characteristics of the county. One of the most notable is the 


heath. Here we have a description of land which dves not tind 


an exact parallel elsewhere. The Suilolk heath does not 
strike the imagination as do the rolling heathery moors ol 
Yorkshire, and it differs entirely from those very pretty 
heaths with which Ve are tll familial in surrey. \t 


this time of the year the heather grow In purple patclhe 
both the bell heather and that which is commonly known under 
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ne of “ling.” Bracken would produce a prevalent green of the world which is known to men and reachable, and, if 

e it not broken up ai vaded by a million yellow flowers. that were all, the “anywhen” carpet would be much more 
lhe plantations are peculiar, because they ire oftener than wonderlul. It is the most difficult thing in the world to sit 
not made up of sel wh trees. Where the heathlan down and reconstruct society as it was, we do not say 1,000 years 
‘ ften the ca has for generations been used as a ago, but 500, 300—even 100 years ago. Certain strong outlines 
rablut warren, Nature has been allowed to do very much as she come down to us; but the picture must be filled in, must 
liked an the iv of sowing and bringing to maturity seedlings have an infinity of detail; and who is there whose learning 
rom the co rous and other trees, clumps of which break up could reproduce the manners and dress of an earlier genera- 
what would otherwise be monotonous. Olten one thinks what tion? Roughly speaking, we can form an idea, a simple 
these p must have been in the time of Shakespeare, who idea, of the people that are gone. We can conceive in ow 
three witches might very well have met upon them. The road mind of Squire Western in his knee-breeches, and from 
wii wind through them, and aiong which the julrreis pictures and prints we can behold him once more hunting the 
ma ten be en hopping, were in the eighteenth century hare or following other pursuits common to the time. But 
the scene f many incider of highway robbery, and are clad when it comes to be a matter of minute description, who among 
with the memory of * hi Poby.”” Now in summer and autumn us could figure Squire Western as we can the country squire 
they lie in peaceful, sunshiny happiness that cannot be associated of to-day? Yet the fascination of the task ever remains belore 
with ideas of strife. Bordering them are tall woods or fertile us, and Mr. W. Shaw Sparrow has made good use of it in his 
from which the farmer now ts carrying his harvest. Only book called Old England: Her Story Mirrored in Her Scenes 
i little time ago it seemed as it he would have to relinquish the (evelyn Nash). It is a good book, well worth the most careful 
task of cultivation altogether, for there was no land in the country reading, and yet is not as satisiying asit might be. Mr. Sparrow 
that ullered more trom the depre on. Things are looking has followed the gossipy method of compilation ; thatis to say, he 
better now, and the air is much more cheerful. If it were takes his text and he wanders round and round it till at last we do 
desired to detine the peculiar and ilient characteristics begin to realise something of that old England which he is trying 
of Sutil it is probably in the kitehen that we should to describe. He gives a great many quotations from Matthew of 





G. HM. Capper. EVENING. Copyright 
lind them. Cosiness and comfort are marked characteristics of Westminster, that help him out, but o ten we feel that detail is 
the Suffolk farmhouse, and when a good example is found it wanting. He begins with the landing of Caesar, and no more 
will invariably be seen that a large oven occupies a conspicuous appropriate point could have been selected ; but it is very difficult 
position, though we regret to say that it is being gradually indeed to form even a rudimentary picture of the galleys and 
displaced by the modern range. their rowers, the legionaries and their leaders that landed at 


Pevensey. Very properly Mr. Sparrow ekes out what Cesar 
himself has told us of the event by reference to the traditions ol 


the Middle Ages. ‘The sea and the coast have the very greatest 
> r ‘ . r . ° r > . « “ , 3 a r 
, f B OOK 0) fk THE I] ke Bk K : attraction for our author. In them he finds, or tries to 


find, a clue to many a state of things now passed away. 

HERE are few people who have not desired the No doubt a guide is found in the fishermen who, until the 
“wishing-carpet™” longed for by Carlyle. Perhaps introduction of trawling, were the most conservative of workers, 

some readers may remember the Passage; it Is when and carried on their business in one century very much as they 

he is talking about the carpet you sat down on and it had done in the centuries before. He selecis Berwick-on-T weed 

carried you “ anywhither.” Carlyle said he would as the “*chief centre on the Eastern Coast for salmon-fishing.” 

rather have a carpet that carried him “ anywhen,” as time was He might have told us more about it, might have related what 
more inte resting than space. It is true, and yet what worlds of wagvon-loads of salmon were demanded at their festivals by the 
thought are opened by the reference. If “ anywhither” meant ecclesiastics of Durham, and how they travelled from the mouth 
iny part of the solar system, or of the universe that embraces of the Tweed and from Norham. He might have referred to 
many solar systems ; if it could tell us the secret by which this the old law which made it a crime to keep ducks at the mouth 
world was made and sent out spinning among the million of the river, because ducks were supposed to be fatal to the 
other worlds, the wishing-carpet for space would be as spawn of the fish; and here it is not so difficult to reconstruct 
ba erlul as that for time. But Carlyle was thinking of the past, because these weather-stained salmon-fishermen who 


anywhither " in the usual manner; that is to say, any part go out in their antique fishing cobles to-day must be very 
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A SUNLIT WOODLAND. 
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the early centur t routine of prayer | service, the 
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harno and wd thei \ wrderh ind yet lrequent 
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him. Ine tle irfare he made the best of soldiers, and hi 
rebellion my tin | ce ive pause to the Feudal lord and 
mnetimes threate leven t hake the Throne itself. In some 
ot the wider an \ rk { Gareat Dritain, one mav occasion 
iy see even to-da t nock-Clhad peasal tC whose gaunt lgvure und 
untutored face eem to have been handed down without « any 
from beudal tine [his type of man was more common before 
the introduction of railways. Since then chanee, instead of coming 
over the country ilke tui tid , a wepl ma mighty flood, 
» that during the last half-century more has been given to 
oblivion than ina the centurie that went belore, lor, a it 
happened, the inti auction of the ratiway o urred simultaneously 
with the introduct tf new machinery and new me thods, and it 
is more difficult for the chiidren of this generation to realise the 
past than it wa r the children of any generation that preceded it. 


a ‘ y ‘ y 

IN THE GARDEN. 
Harpy Flowers ror CuTrtina. 

HAVE been asked to give a list of plants, with notes on 
their cultivation, of the most uitable kinds for cutting, 
This advice is seasonable, too, as the planting season ts 
ipproaching, especially in the case of bulbs. The following 
udvice is from one who grows as many flowers for th 


purpose as anyone of my acquaintance, and the intormation 
embraces ali the months from March to November here is 
an ever-increasing demand for hardy perennials in English 
vardens, whether iarge or small. When a collection is desired | 
should suggest the advisability of devoting a reserve border ot 
\ portion of the 
varden deeply worked and well supplied with thoro ighly decom- 


piece of ground to the growth of such pliant 


posed manure wil! be admirable tor the purpose. In such a 
position there is no necessity for any consideration in the way 
of effective grouping. Utility is the main object, and so 
Daffodils, lris, Montbretias and dwarf plants may be arranged in 





alternate lines with larger things, such as Phloxes, Asters and 
Sunflowers. The obj tis to economise space and to provide 
additional room tor late flowers, With re ird to the furnishi 


=~ 
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of such reserve ground and the mode of propagation, if special 
things are wanted they must first be acquired and increased by 
offsets, cuttings or division, as the case may be; but the 
majority may be obtained trom seed sown thinly in prepared 
beds som: time in April, and the seedlings afterwards transferred 
to permanent quarters; or, better still, prick out the seedlings 
in beds and plant late in autumn. In the case of such seedling 
one bas naturally to take the bad with the @wood, but of nearly all 
plants required really good material tor cutting can be obtained 
if seed is secured from firms who make a speciality of hardy 
plants.” Of bulbs, the Daffodil is certainly the most Useful for 
cutuing, and it may be planted at once. This may appear too 
early, but the sooner it is in the ground the better, planting the 
Pheasant’s-eye (Narcissus poeticus) first, as this suffers most 
from being out of the soil; and as to the depth at which the bulbs 
should be planted, that well-known authority, the Rev. G. H. 
enygleheart, says: ** 1 think gin. clear, or even 5in. or more in 
the case of the larger bulbs, none too much soil about their tops. 


Chis insures their being well below the unstable top-layer of the 
soil—re., that which is subject to contraction and expansion tn the 
frosts and thaws of winter. In my opinion it ts this immunity 
from this movement which accounts for the success in turf of 
ome kinds which die out in cultivated ground.” The sorts | 
vrow for cutting are the dainty Stella superba, Horsfieldi, Si 
Watkin, Barri conspicuus, Poeticus ornatus, Golden Spur, 
Oueen Bess, C. J. Backhouse, the ordinary Leedsi, Duchess of 
Westminster, and of the Polyanthus Narcissus forms, Grand 
Monarque and Soleil d'Or. 

One of the most cherished of early summer flowers for 
utting is the spurred Columbine ot \quilegia, and there are 
many beautiful races of them in our nurseries. As seed-tinx 
wing Is over, plants will have to be purchased if flowers 
are desired next year. Then, of course, there is the Sweet 
Pea, which is rivalling the Rose in popularity. This yeai 
it is more in evidence than ever, and several beautiful additions 
have been made to the list of varieties, Ge ree Stark ben 


i one 


of the most notable. Many practise autumn sowing, and 
certainly the plants flower earlier in the following year. My 


plants from seed sown last spring are, at the time of writing 


ss? 


in 
their fullest beauty, the dry weatier having kept back the growth, 
During the 
present season one of the greatest favourites is the Japanese 


as Water Was too scarce to use for this purpose 


\Vindtlower (Anemone japonica alba), and the white form alba or 
Hfonorme Joubert is still the most useiul; and another flower that 
me values for its* beautiful lace-like character is the well 
known Gypsophila paniculata, which grows into a_ large 
mass in well-prepared soil. This is a_ perennial, but the 
imnual called elegans should be more vrown ,; it is quite as 
pretty as its relative, and there is a tinge of pink in the flowers 
which imparts to them a distinct charm. With regard to the 
Vhlox, the following information is useful. No great number ot 
varieties is necessary for the supply of cut tlowers, the main 
consideration being that several distinct shades are represented. 
Yhere is an impression that Phloxes will not last well when cut, 
but this is a mistake. The oider and commoner sorts would not, 
but large, firm-petalled flowers are excellent for large vases. 
Snowdon and Avalanche are excellent early and late whites, 
and other good sorts in different shades are l.a Siécle (pink), 
tna (salmon), Croesus (crimson), Mrs. KE. H. Jenkins (pure 
white), Coeur de Lion (carmine) and Pharon (lilac). The 
portion of the reserve border where Phloxes and other deep 
uid strong rooting plants are grown should be more heavily 
nanured than the places reserved for Datlodils, Montbretias 
ind plants of similar requirements. A flower [ esteem for its 
beauty and usefulness at this season is the Ostrich Plume China 
Aster. A vase of the lavender form mixed with the white is 
before me as I write, and a more charming effect could not be 
produced by any plant available now for the house. This type 
has overshadowed the older form of the China Aster; the flower 
may be compared to a Chrysanthemum, and is often mistaken 
for the graceful blooms that fill the conservatory with colour late in 
the year. A more beautiful annual has not been raised in recent 
times, as it possesses not only beauty of form, but of colour. 
Of great use is the golden-coloured Coreopsis grandiflora, 
which has been a waving mass of flowers for many weeks. 
The flowers crowd on the graceful stems and last long 
when gathered, which is a matter of some iniportance where 
the opportunites for cutting are at all restricted. OF the 
Irises, the family is so useful that a selection is somewhat 
difficult; but for the purpose under consideration, perhaps the 
varieties of Xiphium are the best. They are easily grown, will 
continue to flower well in the same place for many years and are 
inexpensive. A batch of these should, if possible, be planted on 
a north border during the season of flowering; cutting is then 
considerably prolonged. Pentstemons, though not quite so 
useful as the other things mentioned for this purpose, must be 
included ; they are welcome for their lateness. Seed should Le 
sown in April, and excellent colours may be obtained in this way. 

Of other beautiful flowers for cutting, mention may be made 
of the single Pyrethrums, many beautiful varieties of which 
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have been ra sed by Messrs. Kelway and Son of Langport ; the 
Leopard’s-bane, or Doronicum piantagineum excelsum, which 
comes with the HPaffodil; Perennial Sunflowers, Michaelmas 
Daisies, the hardy Chrysanthemum, especially those of the 
Masse and Mme. Desgranges type; Gaillardias, Statice latifolia, 
the Sea Ilollie Eryngium amethystinum and planum in 
particular-—and, of course, the fragrant Lavender. It is un 
necessary to mention Roses; but a word may be said for Mime. 
Alfred Carriere, which | think is one of the most beautilul of all 
when loosely arranged in a bowl, and this variety has the 
commendable trait of giving its flowers from early summer until 
late autuma. There is no pretence of makifig iu complete list, 
but the flowers mentioned have from experience proved of the 
greatest service for the house. Cc 


AN AUTUMN FLOWER, 
“d 


garden is Chrysanthemum uliginosum, which is very effective as a group on 


AT this season one of the most beautiful flowers in the well-plant 


the lawn, a purpose for which it is not often used, It stands out unfettered 
by neighbouring things, and makes a brave mass of white in September when 


the Tiger Lilies « 


re in full splendour and the Asters make blue cou ls in the 
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woodland, We planted a lot of this Chrysanthemum in an old dry moat, 
but where the soil is moist its growth is remarkable. We planted a lot 
also close to the water edge, and there they have thrown up sheafs ol 
bloom. It is so hardy and strong and free in all ways that we should like to 


see it grouped more in gardens, and not confined to the mixed border, 


A LA?IE-FLOWERING SHRUB 


Ligustrum sinense 18 i native of China, and should be 1 presented 
in every garden, as it is one of the most ornamental of the evergreen Privets, 
It is very accommodating in respect to soil, but flowers most profusely when 
growing in a moderately dry, sandy loam With age it will attain a height 


} 


» T5it. or more, with a era ful and spre uding habit, and 1s covered during 


the latter part of July and the beginning of August with its large panicles of 


pure white flowers, Fhe Privets are objected to by many on account of the 
odour of the flowers, but L. sinense outdoors has not an altogether unpleasant 
smell, though the scent is stronger and more disagre able when the flowers 
are Cut and taken Into a room, Phe plant ts easily propagate 1 by cuttings 
taken at almost any time of the vear, pieces of ripene | wood 6in, to Tit. in 
lenvth inserted in the ground outdoors in winter rooting readily, and 
forming strong young plants in twelve months hese are all the better for 
an annual cutting down tor the first vewr or two to induce i bushy habit, 
and to prevent the bare stems in alter years that are sumetimes seen 


with this plant. 


THE PARLIAMENTARY JOURNALS OF [TRELAXD. 


1613 


1800. 


By Sir Epwarp SuLLivan, Barr. 


NE of the most remarkable series of magnilicently 

bound books in existence to-day is to be found in 

a corner of one of our public departments, where 

one would never dream of looking for anything ot 

the kind without having been specially directed to 

the spot. Unpromising as the address may sound in such a 
connection, the Public Record Office of Treiand at the Four 
Courts, Dublin, is the home of this surprising collection, thei 
habitat veinyg OCcca 
sioned by the = fact 
that their contents 
are the original lan 
Manuscript copies ol 
the Journals ot the 
Irish Houses” of 
Parliament, and, as 


such, state records of 


- ey 


an important nationat 
character. While the 
Parliament of Ireland 
was sull a_ living 
institution, they were 
preserved in the 
respec tive Jour nal 
ofices of the Lords 


ee | 


4 


and Commons of that 
country, being, as 
they were, the ultimate 
and ruling authority 
on any matter of dis- 
pute connected with 
the proceedings in 
either House. When 
in r800 the Act of 
Union put a_ period 
to both the Parlia- 
mentand the Journals, 
the volumes were 
carted away with 
litthe regard for 
contents or decora 
tions, those of the 
llouse of Lords 
being thrown into 
much confusion, be- 
cause neither the 
Keeper of the Records 
nor the officer then 
immediately in charge 
of them got notice 
to superintend — their 
removal. ‘Those ot 
the Ilouse of Com- 
mons fared somewhat 


i 
z 


better, being moved 
in a tolerable degree 
of order, though they 
loo were taken off 
Vithout any proper 


superintendence, Six “COTTAGE ROOF’ 





volumes are at present missing from the set—a loss in all 
probability to be attributed to the uidalous neglect shown in 
connection with their removal. The bo ks were tor some time 
stored in a house in Anglesea Street, Dublin, and their actual 
preservation was largely owing toa letter of strong remonstrance 
written by Lord Redesdale to the Earl of Hardwicke when 
the latter nobleman was Viceroy of  lreland. The set as it 
stands to-day consists of 149 V yjlumes of large folio size, 
averaging about 22in. 
in height. They were 
bound i Dublin by 
Dublin binders from 
iime to tine during 
the peri d covered by 
the transactions, the 
records of which ftorm 
thei contents, vViIZ., 
from 1613 to 13800; 
and they may there- 
fore be regarded as 
presenting an accurate 
historical picture ol 
irtistie bookbinding 
of the most elabo 
rate kind in Ireland 
through nearly two 
centuries. With the 
exception of a few ol 
the earliest) volumes 
ot the Commons’ 
Journals, they are all 
cased in the finest 
morocco, generally 
red in colour, the 
great majority of them 
being tooled with 
an almost lavish 
mavgnilicence ol cold 
ornamentation and 
inlaid colour. Yet, 
long as the series 1s, 
there 1s no Instance 
of a design being 
repealed except in the 
few rare cases where 
the Journal for the 
year was too bulky 
to be bound 1 al 
single volume. 

The accompanying 
illustrations ot some 
of these fine bindings 
vive but a faint idea 
of the plendours ot 
the originals, on most 
ot which mosaic 1n- 
laying is made use of 
for the purpose ot 
adding to the general 
decorative eliccl Ot 
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me part lar feature in the design. ‘The variety 

tt ‘ ns 1 ttle | than bewildering, and although they 
it’ tim uggest recollectio ff contemporary work done in SS SS AREAS vat 

e intries, the details are invariably characterised by that 5 ie p ps 
mmistakabl ynething which, to an experience | eye, at once Ar 
flerentiate them from the decorative products of any other oof eS ‘alte 
ationality. It may be taken for granted that every nation In a Bia or pp 0 eg a a 
vhich ornamental bookbinding reached iny degree ot perfection : 
unone the fine arts was, to some extent, indebted to artist 

mceptions of a foreign rigin. The first Venetian gold-tooled 
lesiuns were strongly dominated by Celtic influences derived 


rom manuscript tiumimations produ ed between the seventh and 
the tenth centuries, the leading characteristics of which, though 
mstantly changing as they passed from country to country, 


were perpetuated by the monastic institutions foun led by the 


followers of St. Columba at St. Gall in Switzerland, \W urtzburyg 
in Germany, Bobbio in North Italy and Luxeuil in [rance. 
Byzantine influence ire, | think, wrongly assumed to have 
been t leading note in such early Venetian work, in spite of 
the close relationship existing at the time between Venice and 
the Last. \s with the Italians, so it was with the French; their 
rreatest binders at the Inception of the art did not hesitate to 
adopt ideas from their Southern neighbours who had attained an 
earlier eminence, though their ideas were modified in France, as 


in other countries where suggestions were taken from abroad, so 
as to fall into line with the prevailing tendencies of the national 
urtistic feeling. It was in the same way that [-ngland’s designs 
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small stars and other unimportant details which are common to 
the designs of all countries. 

Two examples of French influence upon Irish design will 
be found in the illustrations of the Lords’ Journal and the 
Commons’ Journal for 1759-60. The patterns are peculiarly 
interesting as showing an arrangement of ornament (divided by 
strapwork ribbons into compartments) which had its origin in 
the manuscript illuminations of early Irish art, and which, 
centuries after, was adopted by the earliest Italian binders. 
It was copied in time by the French in the age of Grolier and 
Le Gascon, and eventually came back to the country o: 
its creation in this roundabout way. An excellent instance 
of this pattern in its very earliest form is to be found on a prge 
of * The Book of Lindisfarne,” already tilustrated in Country 
Lirk (page 367, March 14th), although in this case thi 
ornamental details which fill the compartments are purely 
Celtic in type. 

The outline was retained in all the countries in which 
this most artistic scheme of decoration became popular, but 





1634. 


were largely influenced by her nearest neighbour, France. 
When the art was taken up in Ireland, the Irish binders did 
is others had done betore them; and so, in addition to 
obvious English influences, we find that decorative features 
vhich were prominent on the bookbindings of France 
found an echo (at least so far as outline is concerned) in 
many of the ornamental forms adopted by the Dublin 
rattsmen in their best work. At the same time, it is aimost 
mpossible for anyone who has studied the details of the Irish 
designs to mistake any elaborate example of such work for either 
krench or | nglish. lake, lor mstance, the so-« alled “ collage- 
roof” pattern, Irish examples of which are frequently to be found 
upon the Parliamentary bindings, as in the case of the Lords’ 
Journal, 1710, illustrated here. The details of its component 


~ . 
Oe be ott ere, 


parts will be found to be as different from those employed on 
any known example of similar british work as, in architecture, 
the roof, windows, door and chimney of a French chateau will 
differ from those found in an English mansion of the same period. 
\Vhen one compares the stamps, or peltls fers, used by the Dublin 
binders with those of other countries, it is impossible to avoid 
the conclusion that they were, at their best period at least, of 
home design and manufacture. Their number and variety, as 
may be seen even from the illustrations in the text, are something 
unazing, yet, for all that, it would be extremely difficult to find 
upon either an English, Scotch or French binding of about the 





same date even a single stamp identical with any employed by 
the Irish craitsmen, excluding, ot course, curved lines, dots, 1719 
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each nation that used it filled in the spaces that lay 
between the strapwork lines with stamps based upon its own 
local conceptions of ornament. Some of the finest work 
identified with the names of Maioli in Italy, of Grolier and 
Le Gascon in France, of Berthelet and Mearne in England, 
and of countless other binders in other parts of Europe, 
took shape in this fascinating and appropriate form. In the 
matter of many of the other Irish designs the influence of 
Mearue’s striking originality in binding undoubtedly played an 
important part. Ile was a nearer and therefore a more attrac- 
tive type for the Dublin craftsmen to follow; but even where 
they were obviously borrowing irom his general ideas of com- 
position, the results can never for a moment be confounded with 
the sources by which they were inspired. <A recent article of 
mine in these pages, on July rith, 1908, contains illustrations 
of the work of Mearne which may usefully be compared with the 
lrish examples shown here, for it is only by such a comparison 
that one can appreciate the world-wide difference which dis- 
tinguishes the English from the Irish details. In spite, however, 
of an occasional tendency to borrow—a practice to which the 
Dublin binders were no more prone than those of other 
countries—some of the more distinctly Irish work will, both in 
design and execution, hold its own with the very best efforts of 
the ** King’s Binder" to Charles II.—a fact which may read 
somewhat strangely to those historians of the craft who have 
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left Ireland all but unnoticed in connection with the pro 
duction of elaborate binding of any excellence or artisti 
distinction. The Commons’ Journal of 1747 by Abraham 
Bradley (and there are many in the. series quite as good), 
is not surpassed by anything ever done by Mearne, though 
he has rightly been described as the greatest of the [énglish 
binders in the past—and in this example Ireland was not a 
borrower from him of either design or treatment. Specimens 
of Irish binding have for some years been on exhibition im 
the cases at the Victoria and Albert Museum, and recently a 
small collection has been on view at the British Museum 
None of these exhibits, however, approaches the bigh level of 
ornamentation found on the great majority of the volumes oi 
the Parliamentary Journals of Ireland. Who the actual 
individuals were from whose hands this magnificent series 
emanated is a thing that will probably never be known with 
certainty. There is no indication in any one volume of the name 
of either designer or finisker. We only know the names of the 
holders from time to time of the office of King’s Stationer and 
King’s Printer in Ireland, one or other of which was entrusted with 
the binding required by the State departments. oth ollices were 
granted by patent ; but one can only guess at the extent to which 
the patentees personally interested themselves in the manual 
operations connected with the production of these works or in 
suggestions for their designs. A new appointment Is, however, 
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1760. 


generally found to be followed by a new departure in style ot 
decoration, and this is particularly noticeable in connection with 
the appointment of Abraham Bradley in 1749, in whose time the 


very finest of the Parliamentary bindings were produced, The 
King’s Stationers in Ireland, so far as they are known, 
were Robert Thornton (16yg2-1705), Joseph Ray (1705-18), 


Nicholas Ning (1718-23), Samuel Fairbrother (1723 - 49 
A. Bradley (1749-80) and A. Bradley jointly with A. Bradley 
King (1750-1800). In the early cases the patentees were 
probably actual bookbinders, but in later years they were more 
likely to have confined themselves to suggestion and supervision, 
leaving the actual finishing to handicraftsmen in their employ 
ment—-much in the same way as Mearne did in the days of 
Charles II., and as most well-known binders have since done 
in this and other countries. 
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t that 1 ittempt was ever made to put t bird ‘ ntly searching the water beneath intently for its food. The 
invt { ‘ bindu upon t wiginal Journals of it Was n and the diving was perfectly displayed. Often the bird’s 
| |? P . — ™- . - mersion was complete, but occasionally the fish was reached close to the 
. i l { OpPorlunille Wel Mm aU 
; ! Hutt ) < { 5 | o o » te se { > sez 
lreland. |? iblv in the case { Treland t 1 , at \ a flutter of two of its long wings the tern rose from the sea 
nd pursued its tleht Among feathered creatures, not even the various 
i >i ie I t rink)omnay t » a 
f lisiiers ar | r or more skillul divers than are the terns. owlmming 
t ive imtist! ! l wh 1 over- 
i] ! per water, vo the area along which the terns were fishing, were a 
Lie r ter » century e ae 
: : ‘ lhiiemots, W i med to revard the efforts of thelr marine Compelltors 
t ! it icme, and lat uniber ) 
vith « I t I ferel 
tibet itt t re em yved m wv LLaty . 
PeEKN MIGRATION 
t t y-el t mh md | ) bu 
i t ; oar cu ely cosmopolitan birds, and those that visit us are 
; a ) lcnyvravers, such as Brook Spooner, . —" . 
| t t shich come het for the spring ind summer and betake them- 
! I | Ard . ere enya ! nh wol W i " 
> ! i Vy clinates durny Ul winter months. The common tern 
Lhe | printing l typ t Po : ye 
Sterna flaviatil for example, comes to us towards Apnl, and departs in 
i {5 I treadin closely nit thee tf the nou 
\ ist 1! September, or, at latest, bv October The little tern 
| ‘ I it helne tire 4 ' ol 
} | - — ahha ped ) : uu it = i ita inves, as a rule, early in’ May, and quits these islands in 
i r ul I ‘ t ul ers, m maturists, m tilist ma ws , ' October: and the rest of our sea-swallows are mereiy summer 
e Ati el irgely patron lL by a nivrant »whom the blasts ani fogs and snows of an English winter are 
tC arist ,) ' oO, 1 pite of the generaily u richie ana i tly : nt All the species known to us as British the black and 
t ; til t | ir privat lives, rowed an emuiou “ win i ick terns, the whiskered, the Caspian, the gull-billed, the 
4 wich, the clegant roseate tern, the Arctic and the 


wooly terns citter to different parts of the world for the 
Winter, and, when spring returns, once more wing their 
way to our shores in more or less abundance. Some of 
, of course, rare in Britain, and their 


s are only known to keen ornithologists and 





Of such is the wniskered tern, which breeds 
in ereat numbers in the marshes of Spain, the Danub 


utherm Kussia, Turkev, Greece and elsewhere, but 
is a mere casual straggler to our shores he fine 
Caspian tern is another species which ts very little 
known in this country, and the sooty and noday 


terns are still more rare. 
Lririsn TeERNs IN Soutu AFRICA 


low far those birds which we are pleased to call 
Dritish terns wander over the world may be seen by a 
elance at the avifauna of South Africa, On the shore- 
line and sometimes on inland waters of the various tert 
tories forming that huge country are to be found our 
common tern, as well as the Sandwich, the Caspian, the 
whiskered and the white-winged black terns I have 
watched, procured specimens and identified some of 
these birds in South Africa with p cullar interest, It is 
always pleasant to tind old friends so far away from hom 
and in South Africa one meets pretty often not only with 
such familiar creatures as our common tern, but with 
many another bird (e.g., our English grey heron) which 
for years one regarded as peculiarly British, When one 
compares the Cape seas, teeming as they are with innu- 


merable fish, with the now devastated waters of our own 


coast-line, hunted to death by fishermen, one wonders 


why a bird lke the common tern, for example, visits us 


ra ok “ 


at all in these days. It cannot be the food supp'y that 


‘ 
; 


now attracts these sea-birds to our islands; but rather 
some ancient, deep-seated and irresistible instinct ol 
migration which cannot be disobeyed. The creatures 
of this world are all sturdy conservatives, On our coast 


the common tern must certainly work far harder and tar 


longer for its living than it does on the shores of Cape 


Colony. 


Puke MARSH-TERNS, 


Vv elelecetetetecy 


The marsh-terns vary a good deal in their habits 
and nesting-places from the more sea-loving species. 
Those that visit our country are the black tern, the white 
winged black tern and the whiskered tern, the last two 
being but rare wanderers to these islands. The black tern 
used to bree! freely in the fen country in the days before 
drainace and reclamation had done their worst for the 





wildfowl. Those days are now, alas, very far away. 

17A5 Even in the Norfolk Broadland the last nest of this 
,. ; row , ' 

. tern was found as far back as 18538. But, although the 





black tern now finds no suitable breeding-place with us, it 


enerosity in the et uragven it of all that had to do with still visits us in considerable numbers, Even on our Sussex coast-line a few 
bine itts. bhere ts, owever, no wild extra, wance con of these charming birds are sull to be noted on their way South during 
nected wit the paviment made for these pl ndid binds ws, \ugust ani September; these, however, are chiefly birds in immature 
I most elaborate among them bein * charged for at the plumage. In the Dutch marshes black terns still breed freely enough, and 
" rate f /6 a volume. 1 various other parts of Europe as far north as latituite 6¢ lew, they are to be 
found nesting in suitably wild and marshy localities. They nest also in 


the marshes of North Africa. I have seen these birds in Morocco and have 


JJ dis ID CO UNTRY LIFF. ite pager a ap ahr a Riga — d there, as well as in other northern 


The marsh-terns feed on many other articles 








of dietary besides fish. ll aquatic insects are welcome to them. They kill 
luk Tens ; . f 
r+ ; : large numbers of dragon-fhes on the wing and will eagerly stoop at field- 
Viikki t no mor beautthul denizens of our LEnvlish shore-lir | j 
é > crickets Leeches and small fish are also largely consumed, In a specimen 
' terns, or sca-swallows whose terial movements il ] } 
. the white-winged black tern shot in South Africa L have found leeches, tiny 
! t yiten d within fifty pa s ol th beach } } ’ ] : 
' lish, small snails and frogs’ spawn, as well as a few aquatic insects 
ul way ry interesting t watch They are most persevering 
in Pets t fishers, and their charmingly easy flivint, so car Puk CHANGES AND CHANCES OF BIRD-LIFE 
| ) surely, yet so wonderlully effective, is in itself a thin Cha s+ are perpetually happening among the birds of the world. 
t ; 4 4 ‘ 1 >s ce i | ] “r } 
riect ly. \ v or two si I watched a long procession of thes Even in our own isiand, within the last few scores of years, we have seen 
i Ww vat ivin ul seizing their prey 1 ssantly as they various Movements and disappearances whic h are hard to account for. Phe 
rot | They weie mostiv common terns, varied by a few little ter: numbers of the wheatear in Sussex, for instance, have immensely diminished 
In either case the wing ac.ion and fishing methods were much the sam within the memory of man, and this is not to be accounted for by the fact 
I I r u reatures beat steadily along, occasionally hovering that at one time «a hundred or two of South Down shepherds trapped them in 
, t ' king th r| mwoward plunge which usually secured utumn in large nu.ubers he habits of our common starling, again, have 
t \ 1) ‘ { , ; . . 
their pr Du ishing flight the head is held well downward, and changed considerably in the last few decades, while their numbers are being 
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recruited by another and more Eastern species, which was formerly unknown in 


this country. Some of the terns appear to be suffering trom the too creat 


abundance of others of this venus Thus the lovely roseate tern is reported 


by an observer on the coast of Brittany (Dr. Bureau) to have been driven 


from its nesting haunts in that locality by the stronger and mure 


common tern No less than three colonies of these beautiful sea-bircs 


have been thus expelled. In our own country, also, this process has 


going forward, and the roseate tern has, unhappily, disappeared 


been 
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from several of its former breeding 1 I ttac of pl ' 
cellectors have prol ibly had something to do with t isappearan 
however. On the Farne Islands, where these ter had almost vanist | 
believe the species has been partially restored, and ther is now some 
chance of these elegant birds being allowed to breed there in peace \ | 
other localities in Britain still possess in spring breeding bu of this sp 

but the Insidious assaults of eo maniacs al tors « rare bir t 

the protection of these strongholds an ex remely fhhoult task, rm A. B 


GOAT-KEE PING. 





ON THE 


HE impression seems to have got about that there are 


such things as goat-farms in this country. | do not 


know where to find them. There are several goat 
keepers who own a considerable head of stock. 
Mr. Birkbeck Ravenscroft has, or recently had, about 


fifty. Mr. Samuel Woodiwiss probably possesses some sixty, and 
Mr. H. E. Hughes's herd does not number fewer than tort 


| skould not say that these gentlemen were voat-farmet 


Iout 
Dhey 
have other interests than goats, and they certainly do not live on 
the protits accruing trom goat-keeping. Qne large goat-kecpet 
ked him what his were, that he was 
another 


told me, when | 
afraid to enquire ; 
silence ! 

Some day, no 
conceive of an 


expense 


handed me his account books tn 


will be woat-larmns 
tent 


(one 


Wilh a 


doubt, there 


can experienced goat-keeper, co! 


mall Mmcome, 


managing — to 
zet a tract ol 
rough land 


away from a 


centre where 
invalids and 
children could 


é be led to ippre 
clate goat 
milk, and = by 
a slow ana 
steady increas- 
4 

stor k, by ull 
remitting per 
sonalattention, 
by no littl 
skill in manag 
ing part of hi 


Mand, CONT 


ind by run 





OF VENERABLE 


ASPECT. with hi yeuls 


along 


BANKS 


ing ot his 


ing to provide 
vinter food, 


OF THE LEA. 


poultry, bees and a certain amount of gardening, to make a goat 
farm pay. but successful goat-farming depends on a greatest 
public demand for goat's milk than exists at present, and also on 


a remunerati 
average mill 
yield, such as 
will no doubt 
become more 
commen as 
eoats are more 
venerally bred 
for milk, 


as freshet 


and 


blood ol wood 
niiking stramns 
Is Imported 
rom the Con 
tinent. At the 
present time 
not one of the 
three leading 
milk com- 
panies in 
don Is open to 
purchase goat's 
and the 


ordinary 


mihik, 
un ol 
agdoctor 18 till 
lgnorant Of its 
value. In the 


meantime, 
it 1S per 

fectly plain 
that what 





we have to 


deal with is A 


GOOD AMILAIANG 


TIVE. 


woat - keeping, 


not goat-farming. small scale is undoubtedly 
profitable. There are 


who, like the goat keepers mentioned, 


(,oat-keeping on a 


aiso, of course, many men and women 


Will Keep a 


goats partly as a hobby and partly with a view to encoura n 
goat-keeping by the production of a high cla of stock. It 
is very interesting to compare notes with fello vat-keeper 
on both a large and a small seale. In my book (** The Case 
for the Goat”) there are seventy-five pages of memoranda 
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may be depended 





it-l pl by a ¢ e of dozen people ol experiet from 
esses to farmet rote of all these Communications Is o1 
ippreciation t i ively fed and housed giver of a non 
ibe ul mi fa er quality than that yi ded by the 
ivera Lhe | ew members which appears in ever) 
l it monthiy ¢ tt (;oat Society shows that voat 
el} i preadin t britain ft is much to be wished 
t r | in th yu ould set a ood canmiple im further 
arising an animal k of 1 uche ind labourers’ 
enn have found we. 
With a view to t icle Llately visited Mr. EL. ke. Llughe 
! Broxbout » W ) vnoa great deal of enthu Stu in His 
il-keepl wd ha nn erab Xperl ce of the ** pool 
TnL COW lle \ ull sorts of experimen and has 
ven an ellective tiu ition of hi belief in the health-giving 
maracter of goat’s milk by bringing up his little giris on it. In 
their plun r und in rosy faces there is seen a striking 
' rtisement of ul oat can dofor children. Mr. Hugh 
tthe many] ), having once appre ited the advan 
tawe f drinkin wit’s milk, are always unwilling to accept t 
ute trom the cow The Duche ot ELlamiiton takes het 
its to London along her young people; Mr. Bryan Hook 
has ween in the habit ol iking fil oat with family to the 
isl | have pubh lin my book and elsewhere a number of 
Limnal \ lo 
the hnancial l 
t yat-k epi } 
reasonable scale. 
llere is ame 
y which Mi 
llughes was yood 
enourh to supply 
i We walked 
aiong the towpath 
{ the Lea, where 
i eroats were 
browsing in much 
ontentment, tle 
assumes the 
posse ion of tour 
5 roats. lle 
ks that, taking 
e vear through 
the yield, ol 
yurse, lalls off as 
Live time of kid- 
ain recedes 
its of this value 


LATHER 


PLEASANT 


WILLIAM. 


WATERS. 


[t would be something like this: The animals 


would give, say, 4 pints daily each for the first three months 


2) pints a day. 


itter kidding, 3 pints for the second three months, 2 pints 
for the third and tr pint for the fourth. The total yield of the 
four goats in the year would be 3,650 pints. The price of cow’s 


miiK IS 


sd. and gd. a quart. Goat's milk is undoubtedly worth 5d. 
to Od. 


Mr. Hughes estimates it as worth 3d. a pint. 
pints may be valued, theretore, at £45. Against 
to be set voats (£20) and 
flood at, s £7 16s.), total 
agaimst ubstantial balance of £17 
the 


ind cost otf 


The 3,650 
this income 
the 
£27 
{S. and 
room fot 
and also for 
but the most profitable goat-keeping must always 
the practical elimination of hired labour and _ the 
substitution of a very large measure of personal attention. li 
it be suggested that the amount put down for food is low, th 
reply is that people who are prepared to buy food in large quanti 
Lie Wilt probably Care more lor COW keeping than goat-keey neg, 
ind that the office the up and that iti 
invariably at its healthiest when it is fed on a varied diet. It is 


the cost of the tour / 5 


week each (/ 7 


cost oO! 


ty, gd. a ora ot 16 
45, thus leaving the 
It is obvious that 


some expenditure for labour 


the goats. figures leave 


nousing 
Insurance ; 


depend on 


ot oat 1s to eat wasle 


t poor place in the country where a considerable proportion ol 
the rough, mixed food that goats thrive on is not available fot 
nothing or next to nothing. 


‘ive pounds may seem a good deal 
lor 
sometimes, 
tainly, 


a goat, and 
cel 
a good 
milker may be got 

but a 
healthy 
gout doe 


not yield less than 


for iess 
young 
which 


2 quarts a day 
for a whole 
quarter of a year, 
which is Mr. 
Ilughes’s esti- 


mate, is obviously 
cheap at / 5. 

The 
an accommodating 
animal in the 
matter of housing 
as of feeding. 
The expert nce ol 
Mr. Hughes was 


IS 


oat 


eiven as follows: 
““T have for some 
years stalled my 
goats in twos; but 


where a numbet 
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is kept this means work, and 
| find the animals do better 
ind put on more flesh when 
they run together about a 
dozen atatime. The hungry 
ones get more food, and they 
want it, because they are 
usually the best milkers. The 
feeble ones quickly learn 
that they must fight for theit 
food it they are to have any, 
ind they soon become equal 
to the occasion and improve 
their condition.” Personally 
| also have found that goats 
do best loose when housed. 
If several feeding-places are 
provided, the animals soon tind 
means of feeding in _ peace. 
Mr. Hughes was kind enough 
to give me a memorandum 
of his method of feeding: 
“From  <April to October, 
alter a mouthful of corn, 
the goats are milked and 





turned out to grass at about ON THEIR WAY IN 7O BE MILKED. 

7.30 am. They are brought 
in again in the evening, when they have a little more corn, Salt should be on hand.” For bedding Mr. Hughes is 
ie milked and stabled for the night. [I allow 1 pint ol ceasing to use straw and is going in for sawdust, which he is 
good Oals per day able to bny al 
ior each goat. , 6d. a cartload,. 
During the Peat mo he 
summer goats are does not like 
in full profit, look because the goat 
at their best and get dirty. Straw, 


are practically no ne finds, is costly 
trouble. If one 
could only strike 
a balance for 
these months 
alone the profit 
would be excep- 
tionally eood. 
Winter feeding is 
quite a different 
matter. The vreat 
dificulty’ is to 
find a_ sufficient 
variety of food; 


when used in sufh 
cient quantitie 
Some goat-keepet 
believe in the 
animals standing 
on trame o! 
wood, but Mr. 
Hughes has given 
these up, “fa 
they are alway 
dirty.” My own 
experience 1S It) 
favour of littering 


the tood cannot the goat - hou 

be too varied. | and goat-yard, t 
usually give which access may 
middlings first be had at all 
thing, as much times by the 


goats. | also 
provide a number 


as they will eat 
up clean, and hay 





and water. Mid- of benches. I| tind 
day, there are A GROUP OF RKIDS. that the littering 
mangels and bran, keep the plac 
hay and any green food available. Maize stalks and leaves clean, and is the means of providing, with very little trouble 
form an excellent food for them for October and November. and no waste, a large amount of valuable manure. The goat 


invariably prefer to pass the night on 
the benches, but they rest On the litter 
from time to time during the day. 

I may just add with regard to 
the price of goats that it was only 
the other month that two wvoat 
included in a cattle sale, fetched at 


auction 10 guineas and 154 guineas 
apiece, With revard to yields, 
the official Circular says that 


2 quarts a day is as much as can be 
expected from the best stock which is 
not in the Herd Book. An ordinary 
, gives from 
2) pints to 3 pints a day. I find that 
the average yield in a day of the ten 
nannies tested at the 1907 Dairy Show 
was 4°32Ib., the average number of 


goat, this authority goes on 


days since kidding being 224. One 
goat, which had kidded as long as 
635 days before, yielded in the day 
3°40lb. of milk. If there are any 
points in connection with = goat- 
keeping that are not touched on in 
this article, which for reasons of space 


must necessarily be restricted in scope 


r “ae, 40 ; | ¢ r I shall be happy to deal with them in 


sé 





answer to correspondents in another 


ON THE ROADSIDE. issue, }. W. B.S. 
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PARNHAM HOUSE-IL/ 
DORSETSHIRE, 


THE SEAT OF ‘ 


MR. VINCENT J. ROBINSON. 


ee a nm alee 








ICHARD DE OKELANDRE, we are told, came overt . good example of the style which obtained about 1700. Noris 
from Caen in Normandy with William the Conqueror it a solitary example of the taste of this period. ‘There are 
und, mpanving Williar hitz-Osborne in- his rooms with panelling and mantel-pieces of the same date, and 

edition to hod the Isle of Wight, became the stables are not much later. But the first half-century of 

Lord of Nunwell. In Edward IL.’s time we find the Oulander résime was one of neglect. Nunwell was then 

Llenry Ovlandet the manor of Nunwell of the hovour chief seat, and the Dorset estate was a source of revenue 
of the Castle of Carisbrooke. There his descendants remained rather than a place of residence. It was during this time that 
seated to ou 1 day, and of them Sir John Oglander wa everal features mentioned in the 1628 survey disappeared 
i stt pporter Charl | prerogatives, \s Deputy Phe very position of the gatehouse is now unknown. Nor 
(;overnot ft the | ot \ t le iS an active raiser ol is there a trace of the schoolhouse, the fish-ponds and the 
p-money, and fiviter for his King when the sword wa grist-mill which are recorded in Sir John Strode’s manuscript. 
drawn. So like e was hi m William, who, in consideration With the Leginning of the nineteenth century, however, a 
of hi wn and his fathet iflerings for the Royal cause, was new era set in. Parnham became once more an_ object 
made a baronet alter th Kestoration. Ii randson, Sir of interest, but it is a question whether the attention it then 
William, the third baronet, was, in 1699, married to Elizabeth received was not more fatal to its architectural value than the 
Strode in the chapel whit her ance v had built at his house preceding neglect. Sir William Oglander, the sixth baronet, was 
{Chantemarle in 161tg. Th vo did not live to come into born five vears after his grandtather inherited Parnkham, and 
the Strode inhet e, bieh fell to their son Sir John in 1704 when, on reaching middle age, he became head of the family, he 
o e death t last of the Strodes. ‘There is evidence that determined to make Parnham once more a family home. For 
the later S les left their mark on Parnham. Th laircase Is this it needed “ improvements.’ It was out of repair and did not 
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irrangement whict 
re, Sir \\ im put it 


ne the most tashionabie 


~~ yior, who, 


lohn Nash was a Welsh- 


ert Adam, was the leading 


ture during the rT part of 


Lo 


iileti IN THE ENTRANCE HALL. 


and retired to a props rty he owned in Carmarthenshire. Thence 
he was brought back to the practice of the profession by the 
persuasion of his fellow-pupil, Cockerell. If he had nothing else, 
he evidently had business capa ity. Ele became the favourite 
architect of George IV. while still Prince Regent, and he gave 
us Kegent Street, Buckingham Palace and the Brighton Pavilion 
But he became especially the vogue as a “ remodeller” of 
mansions, from Windsor Castle to Parnham. He was equally 
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ready to manipulate the Gothic as he was the classic style as he 
understood, or rather misunderstood, it, and in both cases iron 
virders and stucco were his favourite materials : 
Augustus at Rome was for building renown’d, 
For of marble he left what of brick he had found, 
Lut is not our Nash, too, a very great master ? 
He finds us all brick, and he leaves us all plaster 


Fortunatelv, even Nash could find no excuse for treating the 
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east front of Parnham in his favourite manner. He confined 
himself mainly to additions towards the west and to a general 
rearrangement of the interior. rhe hall, up to this time, 
retained the Gothic features of occupying the whole width 
of the central portion of the house and of being lit from both side 
walls; having, that is, windows looking west as well as those 
showing on the eastern elevation. The wings stretched out on 
either side, so that the house, though unsymmetrical, was, roughly 
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FROM LIBRARY TO DINING-ROOM. 
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the work of » sixteenth century, has remained untouchie 
The wooden windows of the new dining-roon were rep 
by stone muliion ot tlre seventeel entury, brought, 
permission of Lord North, tro ' 

window f 

blo« hed l 

outer wal 

with the 

fore, Mr. 

prominen 

Dullt it, and to 

But inside it 

everywhere it 

fore became 

collection ol 
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it the Grot pane x on the beam places it at tl ime dat ind 
t viet i ¢ ears out the ew held by antiquarians, that the suse which 
arnha f stu Kobo ort Strode “re-edified and enlarged” had been built about 1 500. 
here a t tliat Phe turniture of the oak parlour is mostly Ilemish, and the 
tte to ! " e the rt itters are of the kind prevalent in the many late xteenth 
bout thou ) ‘ tury houses of Antwerp, which the modern development ot 

\ ‘ ked mite that city vept away. Phe tiles that fill in th mney 
rept ‘ , ire Spanish, having come, with many others at Parnham, 
‘ ) | ' e pa t a Moorish palace at Seville. Phough then 
! I il ( ba y is therefore Oriental, yet they trike no di wdant note. 
ind 1 ! yu ) e hare, indeed, might well have occurred in a Western 
’ ! ecla besalia ft t | iry of the late mediaval period. Phe aperture to | rivht 
vere i, t ’ the chimmey-piace is the old buttery hatch, d vere behind 
drama lue a Nash's prevalent lath-and-plaster partition ind wall -papet 
ind 1 | t ire i \ i Ik i decoratio it} il the right pla wd opel m to the hail 
| IX " t i 5 live I » NO ree! or any other original feature, were left im 

uit. | { t rf ‘ t of earlier dat the hall by Nash, except the east indows with their ti 
1 t t t il (0! un raid i ot the Strode ramily Nor do wn ot Nash’s 
oak int " pial i 7) viol no iWnporta yy, tout wk renimain there, except the crest and the coat of the 
ik vible 1 ft der Par un. Robert Strod Ovlanders, quartering Strode and other families, over the 
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o largely remodelled and rebuilt. \nd vet it is one of Mr. fireplace. All else has had to be renewed by Mr. Robinson. 
Kobinson’s introduction Phe explanation of this paradox is \We tind here partly English and partly Flemish workmanship. 
un interesting little tale. Nash was possessed of the true lhe screen dates from the earlier, and the panelling from the later, 
Goth Kevivalist spirit lirdiy extinct in our own day—o half of the sixteenth century ; of the same date as the panelling, 
mu prelerrit us own bastard work to that of t ign is the grand, solid, six-legged table, while there are good chairs 
nediava tildes lle th fore tore out much which he found of both that period and of Charles IL.’s time. Ali these are English, 
us Parnhan \imon the old rubbish” were this chimney but the tall and elaborately-carved sideboards on either side of the 
beam an ul] ol Luckily there were, even at that ireplace are Flemish. Passing hence into the drawing-room, we 
date en ) ppreciated su t , and these two ‘ce around us the productions of Southern artists and craftsmen. 
piect ere rem to a vu near Paunton. Mu Phe mantel-piece of Istrian marble is a fine example of Venetian 
ibout { tin ol li Robi 1 pul ' f Parn un, work of the Renaissance epoch. Its main friez shows by its 
they ( oll m i the executors or tiv bachy sculptured scrolithatit was made tor a merchant prince Of the Queen 
Who had next | ; 3 Hh, ind boucht t he Lo ol the Sea. The winged marine monsters twine their tails In pairs 
his ce t and ry h ufterward learnt from an around a trident. ‘The walls are hung with Cordova leathers, 
intiquarian their origin and history, and after about a « tury above which is a painted frieze of remarkable merit. ‘This chou 
of absence the ay tm imntcK to the place of their origin, of amorini came from a church in Genoa, having been painted 
What « Nn once spanned is not known. = It is now by Pietro del Vaga, whose frescoes still adorn the Palazzo 
in one of tl rooms nort ‘ po vlich are held to have Doria in that city. A gilt and painted cassone ot great size and 
originally formed part of the Henry V1 I 


~ house. The character of elaboration, and whose panel, painted by Dello Delli, represents 
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& procession of which Philosophy is the central figure, Mr. Vincent Robinson first saw them in their original home, the 
cccupies the centre of the western end of this room, and in sacristy of a Brescian church. ‘The priest said they were for sale, 
the pilastered and pedimented panel above it is hung but the visitor declined to be a party to stripping the church ot its 
Domenichino’s portrait of Cardinal Barberini, one of Horace fittings. The priest replied that this was a mistaken scruple, 
Walpole’s choice possessions scattered at the Strawberry Hill that they must be sold and that if he did not acquire them 
sale. ‘The more recent impecuniosity of another Norfolk tamily someone else would. And someone else did in the person of an 
has likewise enriched the walls of Parnham’s great parlour, on ltalian artist named Pinti, who brought them to London, but ulti 
which hang two portraits originally part of the ‘Townshend mately died much in debt, when there was a sale of all his po 

collection at Rainham Here, too, on an easel, is the small sions. So the stalls became Mr. Robinson's after all, and lend much 
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‘Bull by Paul Potter” originally in the possession of the dignity and presence to the ample room they now adorn. Indeed, 
Duc de Choiseul. lurther description of the works of art the room was rather large both tor t no and tor the « rt and 
that make this apartment a museum of gems is unnecessary, uses of the owner. ‘They are, therefore, returned, before the south 
since it is hoped shortly to give in these pages special illustra- end of the room is reached,in the manner of a screen. Thus the 
tions of some of Mr. Vincent Kobinson’s most remarkable pieces visitor passes through a double gat iy of carved and pertora 

of furniture. Buta few words must be said as to the fixtures in panels into alobby occupying the space between thee st the stal 

the dining-room. ‘There is no longer a visible trace of Nash in work and thelibrary. This arrangement admitted of at propriately 
this portion of the house which he erected. The chief jeatures placing another of Mr. Robinson’s Italian treasures, the exquisit 


now are the seventeenth century Italian stalls which line the room. set ol earthenware panel ipe l to form part ' mall dom 
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After the manner of 
Renaissance 


Della Robbia, the delicately modelled 


ornamentation is white, but raised up from a 
coloured background, and the whole is glazed. That no room 
lacks careful treatment and abundant fine furniture may be 


judged by the two illustrations of bedrooms which are given. In 
both cases the elaborate woodwork of the Elizabethan bedstead: 
IS heightened by the splendour of appliqué valances and hangings. 
IX very section of the house—nay, eve ry corner 
object that arrests attention. If any criticism may be offered, it 
is that the house is too full; that the effect is rather 
and overwhelming to the 


possesses some 


bewildering 


brain Parnham is a house of 


THE 


Y his father before him, “  . 
and by Mr. J. Simons af 
Harrison, the present 
owner, the Cotting- 

Stud has beea 

made famous as a place where 

the scientific breeding ot 
thorough-breds has been 
carried to a high standard of 
perfection. Nature cannot be 
compelled to do our bidding ; 
conspicuous and_ inexplicable 
failures may be the result ot 
the most carefully-thought-out 
crossing of different strains. 
but a breeder who knows the 

Stud Book so well, is such an 

excellent judge of what a 

horse should be, and so con- 

versant with the best methods 
of rearing 
is Mr. Simons 
breeds with at 
* probabilities” of 


; 


nam 


thorough-breds as 
Harrison, 
least the 
success In 
his favour. ‘To glance over the 
list of the young stock bred at 
or sold out of the stud is to 
recall many of the most inter- 
esting episodes of modern Turf 
history, and it is to be hoped 
that some dav or other Mr. 
Simons Harrison may find time 
to compile a complete record of 
their doings, together with that 
of the : 
riders with whom their successes have been associated. 


‘ 
—_ 


owners, trainers and 

Between 
them 105 animals have won up to date well over 145,000 sovs 
in stake money. Nineteen fillies from the stud have produced 
forty-two winners, whose winning total amounts to just undet 


82,000 SOVS. 


In other words, animals sold out of the stud have 


pen Theatre 1) 


W. A. Rouch GUINEA HEN FILLY BY 
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But Mr. Vincent Robinson i 
a collector of such liberality of acquisition and catholicity of taste 
that Parnham is almost bursting with the valuabies that thion 
it. Many, indeed, have never found a place, 


numerous an 1 ol spacious rooms. 


and there are store 
of stuff, cases of objects, piles of panelling, still awaiti treat- 
would 
of most lovers ot 


ment in the workshop and in the vast attic space, which 
be enough of themselves to satisfy the yearnings 
the antique. Mr. Robinson is equipped not merely to furnish a 
Parnham, but to fill a Knole or a Hatfield. It is a pleasure indeed 
to linger amid so many beautiful things and to hear from thei 
owner the varied, and often romantic, tales of their acquisition 


Le 





ROCK SAND--STOLEN LOVE. Copyrigh 
earned for their purchasers in one way or another more thar 
225,000 SOVS.—a record of which the present owner ol the ud 


may be proud. 


The Cottingham team for Doncaster next week consi 


five yearlings, of which only one is a colt; but the youngster 
. are a level, well - grown lot, and 
ought to maintain tully the reputa 


tion of the stud. 
the order in 


Paking them 1 


which they appear in 
the catalogue, the first in the list 1 
the bay coit (own brother to Maza an) 
by Martagon (sire of Wool Winder) 
out ot M Ze, by I] upton. M LIZ 
herself, it may be noted, won thi 


Nassau Stakes, is the dam of inner 
ot over S,000 SsoVs. In stake ana 
also the grandam of that very usetful 


colt Buckwheat every previ 


foal out of Maize that has been traine 


has managed to win race here ar 
therefore, many “ probabilities” in 
favour of the youngster we are n 


looking at; nor are his looks against 
strong, we l-limbed 
colt, thick through the heart and with 
plenty of reach and scope and nice 
quality. A brown filly by Rock Sand (4 
out of Stolen Love 3 comes out ne 

for inspection. No second look is 
needed to appreciate het 
do I well know 


him, for he is a 


worth; nor 
where even the most 
critical could find a fault in her. Het 
breeder sees in her a likeness to La 
Fiéche of famous memory. Perhap 
he is right, but to my mind she bears a 
marked resemblance to her stout 
hearted sire, with the advantage on het 
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side in the setting on of her head and 
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neck and the placing of her shoulders. Be 
this as it may, she is a very beautiful filly 
indeed, full of character and quality, with strong 
second thighs and well-let-down hocks and great 
power in her deep quarters and well-turned 
loins. Deep of girth, beautifully balanced, 
with limbs like steel, and as cool as marble, 
race she must. Watch her even stride as 
she walks: note how the marks of her hind 
feet are brought forward in advance of those 
made by her fore feet; look, too, at her 
kindly, honest eve, and you will wish and 
wish again that when she comes into the 
ring you could stall off all opposition and 
make her your very own. Value her I 
cannot, for quite apart from the great proba- 
bility of her success on the Turf, there must 
be taken into account her subsequent) worth 
as a brood mare. Well, willingly as one 
would linger to look at such a filly as this, there 
are others to whom attention must be pal 1, and 
o away she goes with a playful lift of her strong 
quarters; and is not she good to follow ? In 
the sense in which these last words are written, 
she is indeed so; but in another sense it is not 
vood for those youngsters who have to foilow 
her lor inspection. All the more is it to the 
credit, therefore, of the curiously-coloured straw 
berry roan filly by Wilham II]. (2) out ot 
Sweet Hilda (1) that she comes well out of the 
ordeal. She is a wonderfully active mover, and 
although very powerful, with plenty of bone, 1s 
of good class and quality, and is, moreover, a 
rare ‘doer,’ nor has ever once been sick ot 
sorry. She goes a rare pace in the paddocks, 
and should stay into the bargain, if there 1s 
anything in breeding, for her sire, William IIL., 
was a stayer of the highest class, as was shown 
by his victories in the Ascot Gold Cup, the 
Alexandia Plate, the Doncaster Cup and othe 
races, while her dam, Sweet Hilda, is by Peppet 
and Salt (sire of Grey Leg) out of Boyne, by 
Doncaster out of Shannon, winner of the Good- 
wood and Doncaster Cups. Those who havea 
fancy for youngsters out of mares that have 
bred winners will notice that both the first and 
second foals out of Sweet Hiida won races, and 
it may be added that the mare herself was sold 
last December to a foreign buyer for 1,450 
guineas. ‘The loose-limbed, free-moving chest 
nut filly that comes next is by St. frusquin out 
of Rosaline (2), by Trenton out of Rosalys, by 
Bend Or. Like the rest of the Cottingham 
yearlings, she has plenty of bone, and she covers 
a lot of ground in her stride. Very good through 
the heart, and with clean, muscular limbs and 
greal powel! behind the saddle, there is a lot to 
like about her, and, good-looking though she 
nay be now, she Is sure to go on improving as 


she gets her growth. But one yearling remains 
to be looked at—a hard, wear-and-tear-looking 
filly by Collar out of Guinea Hen 9, by Galli- 
nule out of Nightmare, by Childeric. Guinea 
Hen was herself a winner and has recently been 
purchased by the King. Phe filly is a very 
racing-like youngster, with great, all-round 
liberty of action... A critic looking for faults 
might perhaps urge that she is a trifle straight 
in front; but what a trifle it is may be seen from 
the capital picture of ber which accompanies 
these notes. Her quarters are ni ely turned, she 
has great width of bone below the hocks, and | 
shali be much deceived if she does not turn out 
to be a very “ useful”’ filly. 

As to the manner and method in which the 
Cottingham yearlings are reared, a walk round 
the stud shows that the paddocks are very quiet 
and admirably sheltered, and that the greatest 
care 1s taken that no “ droppings” shall remain 
to taint the ground. So long as this precaution 
is rigorously observed, and the pastures are 
duly ted off by beasts, land will remain free 
from “horse-sickness " for a very long period. 
Just as it is the droppings that foul poultry runs, 
game farms, rabbit warrens and other places 
where animals of any sort are continuously kept, 
so it is with the paddocks in which stock is 
reared. Keep the ground clean and wholesome, 
and you can go on breeding without much risk 
of deterioration in the stock reared upon it. For 
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the rest, the Cottingham youngsters live a natural outdoor life 
and are reared on nothing but natural food. The yearlings when 
“taken up” may eat well if they like, but they must also get 
through plenty of exercise; and in case of bad weather, 
instead of being shut up, they get their outing in a capital 
roofed-in “school” provided for the purpose. The condition 
of the beasts in some of the paddocks, notably of a nice lot 
of Cumberland “ Silver Greys,” shows in what good heart the 
pastures are, and reveals, too, the secret of the growth and 
development of the Cottingham bloodstock. 

Among the brood mares belonging to the stud is Crusado, a 
mare by Uncas and dam of The Baker. Special mention is 
made of her because it would, I think, be very difficult to tind 
another mare so typical of what a brood mare should be, as 
far as make and shape are concerned: she is at present in foal to 
Matchmaker. ‘Then there are Silver ryne, a nice quality Donovan 


ON THE 


Epirep sy Horacr 


THE GENTLE ART OF FOURSOME-PLAYING. 
II art of foursome-playing is like the art of making love, in that 
neither can be brought to success on strictly truthful principles. This 


-~., 
erik 


is one of essential truths of which it may be timely to remind 


the golfer at this moment, when, as a resu't of the many *‘ dinner 
matches,” wherein, as social and sociable affairs, the foursome 

plays a lion’s share, any hints in the gentle art ought to be ace ptable, 

‘*To be a good partner in a foursome,” it has been written, * you must 

combine with purely golf - playing 

qualities a certain discriminating 

insight into human nature; you have 

not only to keep your own head and 


emper, but also to make it as easv as 
possible for your partner to keep his.” 
these are really maxims which might 
serve as a guide for the longer partne: 
ship which sometimes follows success 
in that art of love-making to which 
the foursome pl aying has been likened, 
If you once begin te tell your partner 
the truth about your opinion of his 
game, there is verv little prospect of 
the termination of your union being 
at all in accordance with your wishes. 
Wherein, again, a cynic may perhaps 
see an analogy to the case of that 
partnership which should be life-long 
As for the precise thickness with 
which you should spread the butter 
of flattery on the bread of counsel— 
that is a question which you have 
to answer with nice reference to the 
capacity of each individual partner 
for its assimilation, 
Pur COMING OF A NEW STAR, 

Just lately we have had Ilerd, 
a veteran even among the veterans, 
defeating Hlarry Vardon, and, on 
the other hand, we have had Kay 
right at the head of a list in which 
great names were inscribed, or else 
equal first on it’ with Vardon, 
But perhaps Vardon has never been 
quite up to his very best since 
that most unlortunate attack ot 
influenza which took him when he 
was right at the top of his came 
just before the championship. Then 
we have Duncan putting Taylor to 
some very shrewd tests, a more shrewd 
test than he could bear in the South, 
and handling Vardon more severely 
still in the North; and there are tne 
others, such as Ball, Gray, Robson 


and so on: but still none of the rising 


stars can shine prominently in face BRAID GHETS 


of that creat luminary whose name is 
Braid. Sayers certainly deserves a word of mention among the veterans. 
I believe he is playing better than ever he did, and that was good work on 
his part in partnership with Captain Cecil Hutchison, halving one round aad 
winning one against Massy and Mr. Mansfield Hunter. Sayers had rather 
the stronger partner, I believe, but still it was well played. Sayers, however, 
is a past-master in all the gentle art of playing the foursome, to which 
reference has just been made. I do not suppose he ever yet got as far as 
Point-Garry-Out without telling the most hopeless partner that a man was ever 
linked with that they were bound to win the match; and that is the first an 
most important conviction with which to fire a partner Duncan, however, 
looks most like the coming man, for the moment, able to oppose successfully 
the veteran brigade. 
THe Pius MAN IN AN EcLectric Comprtririon 

The old trouble about the right mode of dealing wi'h the plus man in 
case of a competition wherein it is required to reduce the normal handicaps 
all round, has been cropping up again in the hich altitudes of some of the 
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mare with a colt foal by Veles and in foal to William III., 
and All Saints, by St. Gris, in foai to Collar, to whom 
also has gone the good-looking and very useful mare, Guigne. 
Minnekota, a Minting mare, has a nice ‘sharp-looking colt foal 
by Long Tom, and is in foal to John o’ Gaunt. Bay Duchess, by 
Bay Ronald out of Harem (dam of Malua), shows a good colt foal 
by Matchmaker and is in foal to him again. Rosaline, by Trenton, 
has an upstanding filly foal by John o’ Gaunt and is in foal to him 
again ; all wings, legs and quality just now 1s the youngster, but 
we shail see a difference when another year comes round. Mino, 
by Minting, has been to Troutbeck, and her foal is by 
Mackintosh. Aliena and Terpsichore are both in foal to 
Fowling Piece. Chain Stitch, a mare by Common, who could 
gallop a bit herself in her racing days, has been mated with 
Bachelor’s Button, and the result of the alliance is looked forward 
to with much hope. F. Be 


GREEN. 


Il 1UuTCHINSON, 


‘ 


courses in Switzerland, and a correspondent writes us a bitter lament on the 


subject. Generally this is a trouble arising out of a mixed competition on a 
short course where the men’s handicaps are reduced In this recent incident 
an eclectic Competition was its occasion Mr. Gaw, the amateur champion 


of all the mountainous courses, was specially handicapped to owe 4) for this 


particular event his normal handi« ip being plus 3 ** because everybody's 
handicap was being divided,’ Hlow the wisdom of the handicapper brought 
out the result at 44, on any computation of a division, we are not told, Of 
course, What ought to be done is for 
the penalty handicaps to be halved if 
the other handicaps are halved Phe 
prinesple of the whole thing ts: that 
because of the shortness of th course 
or the nature of the competition the 


better plaver can only give the wors 


hall the normal odds, and it is a 
prin iple which hol equally il i 
nan owes twenty or ao h receives 
twenty Considering what a lot of 


counting the golfer often has to do 
it is wonderful how easily his poor 
head vets mudcled over ti rures, But 
perhaps it is much counting that 
has muddled him 

Various Vierors. 

As for the local tournaments and 
the winners of them, their name is 
legion and their tale a great desl too 
long to tell, not to say anything of 


Kdmundson and = Kidd qualifying for 


the Irish section in the Mews o/ 

lord Competition an ot Brace as 
the new champion of Wales, There 
is Mr S. ¢ Ilealing winning at 
Aberdovey (aller a narrow escay from 


Mr. Everett, in the third round, at the 
nineteenth hole), wit an interesting 
match im the final igainst Mr 
Hemmant, mother scratch p iver 
Mr. G. K. Thomson won at Nairn, 
beating Mr. W. Finlay in the final, 
Mr. Holderness has distinguished him 
self at Dornoch, where, as | understand, 
he began to learn his golf, Ihe best 
feature of the whole record is Brace’s 
win, for he is a native Welshmin of 
Carmarthen, and beat many Scots and 
other loreigners Ile is envaged at 
Brecon as professional. In the United 
States the open championship stands 
as a tie, at the moment of wrtig 
between Willie Smith and him whom 
the papers speak of as “*the ex-amateur 
bred Macieod.” I have a suspicion 
that this last is really Fred Mackenzie. 


NEATLY OUT. Ilim we know as an ex-amateur 


who went to be a pr onal in 
America; but still it is a grave matter to doubt what one sees in 
print, even if it came by cable. At all events, they are both Scots, which 
is something, and America cannot yet hold its own open championship 
Willie Smith, of course, we know as the man who put to the rout 
Andrew Kirkaldy, Herd and White. This, however, was down in Mexico, 
where the greens are brown and the light is a little more sunny than in the 
Kast Neuk of Fife. Smith was accustomed to these conditions, which were 


strange to the others H. G. Hl 


THE NEW RULES OF GOLF, 

FP UONIUE extraordinary general meeting of the Royal and Ancient Club, 
presided over by Lord Stair, on Mon ay, WAS On¢ of the most 
momentous gatherings in the history of the game. The object of 
the meeting was to consider the revision of the rules as proposed by 

the Rules Committee ; and as several radical alterations had been suggested 


in the wording as well as in the per alties imposed by the rules, it was natural 
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mnsidered, and that commas in the wrong place were being put in the righ 
place in the remodelled structure of the sentences, 
Wiat then has been the general result of the meeting? In the first 


> 
} 
i 


lace, it has been agreed to alter the *‘out of tounds” penalty from the 

uple loss of distance to a penalty of stroke and distance. This is the 
ilteration whi bas excited the keenest contr versy amon: olfers all over 
the country The change was objec'ed to because it would lead to tim 
play i! the tee when private pro rtv skirted the hole and wien there was 
danver of the wind carrying a ball outside the limits of the course. On the 


other hand, the Rules Committee and those who supported their arg uments 
were right when they pleaded that a goo] straight ball on the course was 
often lost in a rough lie, with the result that the better-played shot was 
pittils 1 with the loss of the hole, whil the bad shot enjoyed exe ptionally 
favourable treatment, The committee have, therefore, carried their point of 
altering the rule to stroke and distance. 

The next important change made ts the alteration of the penalty for a 
lost bail in match play. Chose at the meeting have been apparently convinced 
that they ought to be logical in their scale of penalties, and hence the golfers at 


St. Andrews have to abolish the ** lost ball, yt hole” rule in match 





play and to assimilate this rule with the medal play rule of stroke and distance 
penalty lhe change is souad, lovical and fair; but one is afraid to think 
of the terrible bickerings that my arise on all crowded greens when players 
come back to play another ball. 

Phe casual water difficulty on the putting green has always cr ated a 
reat deal of soreness. Sometimes a mintature lake, ly , ima hollow, 


intervened between the plaver and the hole, and he had to pitch over the 
water hazard with a mashie. Nowa change has been carried in the rule, 
ving th plaver the right to lift his bail out of the water and to place it 


mewhere on the putting green, but not nearer the hole, whence he can 


we a clear putt to the hole without the obstacle of intervening wates 
Vi sare the main changes agreed to by the meeting on Monday; but the 
alterations in the rules will not be finally approved until the St. Andrews 
business meeting, held at close of September. A. | RB. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


FIRES IN COUNTRY HOUSES 


| i i ( y Lave 
\ ' I ry | i fit uel Ne Pearson's letter on 
I I val I \ ul ne rather costiy 
' nt i ' lire ly ' ) rvalior in the hope 
t I ! t »your rea ' 1 indicating how fu il 
! t provi iv i in ca s of an out th 
" i i i t wher ther mit | iy in obtaimu 
) l n ti t nana I | m larve works in th 
‘ t " | mil irom t ! u t iv ber ule het 5 
t i h ' tthe istry rm fon in these works, and 
ther ‘ ' t of | pr t ydrants, fire-bucl nd 
i ‘ yet Ww Hered trom no wer tha the fires within a period 
if ut five year ring im each instance many hours alter the building 
ul | yel r the night, and from no use arising from careless- 
or trom the ire of tl itsel In each case there was 
' that tl fi had | n smou ring for veral hours, and ha 
thes nm any ard, as sugves v Mr. Pearson, the trouble would 
hav beer vel long belore any mischief could happen As it 
was, ther “ ‘ y until th fire showed itsell by bursting through 
' rool, t further delay in ummoning myself and the’ brigade. 
bortunately, in two ea Our wh installation was sulliciently powertul to 
hold t fi im « until the arrival of the brigade; but in the meantime 
venice hou nas {1 nds of damave was done, which would certainly have 
n ved ha “ mn fcrtunate enouch to hay had the aid of a modern 
iutomatic tit ilarm I teel so convinced that this method o protection Is 
the | meal ol av ing all possibility of a serious fire that | am getting 
estimate for th 1 larding of my premises with an automatic fire alarm 
lL am fut rol the opinion that a time will soon arrive when this principie 
will be recognised as a measure of national expediency, and the adoption ot 
uomatic fire detectors will come compulsory in all large, isolated, of 
dat I ly sate] prem }. 1. Geppe 
fo rue Epiror o1 COUNTRY LiFt 
Sik, \ ' r ndent ** | relers to a fire that occurred at Erddig 
Park, 1 re Wi , and says that a smell of fire was noticed for some time 
rey vy in the attics Che following may, perhaps, elucidate the mystery. 
In mv uncl i , in Devonshire, it was discover that the stonework of 
of the chin tac that ran through the roof was merely made of 
' ho odin one with wi mortar joints, From age and the heat of the 
tl mortar had become loose, and, I think, some pieces had fallen out, 
so, Of Course, U pitks and smoke could get through into the roof Had 
his not been discovered, exactly what your corre spondent describes would 
hav ta p Perhaps | might add that a coating of cement was 
C1 t best rer " en ee 
\ COUNTY COUNCIL ENQUIRY, 
{To tuk Eprror or “Country Lire.” } 
Sirk,—"* Inquirer” is a pessimist inventing imaginary evils Phe real work 
our Cambr ‘ ' nqvirtes Was not done before the enquiry was held. 
Th rsonal interv wv of the applicant under conditions in which he can 
lreely talk about his position, experience and means, without fear or favour, 
Is the real work Ol a enquiry, and the only one under which members of a 
County Cou ! form an opinion worth having, In our county only a 
ill number of t yicants were found to be unsatisfactory, although in 
r of was thought desirable to redu the amount of land 


first applied for, Applicants refused land by a County Council have 
their remedy under the Act, and can appeal to the Commissioners. 


One of the Chief Commissioners atter an early enquiry held in Cambridge- 


shire, and the Board of Agriculture approves our proceedings, There is no 
contravention of its rules, Tie Board ef Agriculture ha ssued certain 
model rules for the consideration of the County Counc Each county 


makes its own rules with the approval of the Board ; but these rules do not 


1 the land when obtained 


concern the enquiries, but the m thod of dealing wit 
and its subdivision among the applicants, to which there is no reference in my 
letter ‘** Inquirer” says, ‘fit would be interesting to hear what action the 
eligible applicants who are not provided with land take in the county Mr 


lordham describes.” My county committee hope to be able to find land for 


all eligible applicants, and if ** Inquirer” will exercise a little patience and 


ive the Act time to work, be may in the course of the next year or two hear 
more about it Eenest O. FORDHAM 


ROMSEY ABBEY IN DANGER 

[To THE EpiroR oF ** Countky Liret.”} 

Sik,—Poets have expatiated on the political sins that have been committed 
under cloak of the wor! /¢éerty, Are they not equalled by the architectural 
sins committed under the cloak of the word A’esfovation ? 1 commend this 
idea to the notice of the Laureate. If he accepts it, | can suggest to him a 
flagrant case of immediate interest. Last year a successful and even profitable 
ageant was held in Broadlands Park, which lies just outside Romsey town, 
and it was decided that the proceeds should be devoted to restoration work 
connected with Romsey’s famous abbey church. ** Restoration ” is undeniabiy 
in expression of vreat elasticity, Lt very often means—I wish I could say has 
meant—cestroying all the fifteenth, sixteenth and sev:nteenth century features 
of a church and replacing them with modern imitations of thirteenth or 
fourteenth century work, on the plea that some portions of the church with 
which the architect happens to be in sympathy date from the earlier time. 
Sometimes even this faint excuse for the exercise of man’s destructive instincts 
‘ 


cannot be made use of, and in such case the expression ** conjectural restora- 


tion” has | 


een found very useful, But even that will not cover the brilliant 
idea of the Romsey ‘*‘ restorers,” and the phrase-maker must rack his brains 
for something new lhe ‘restoration work ” to which they urge that the 


Broadlands pageant money should be devoted is to take the form of 


a =obrand-new  two-storeyed porch, in mo!ern imitation of the | urly 
English style, which is to be set up against and built into the western 
end of the north side of the church! As conjecture fails here, (read/fion 
is brought in It is to be a_ traditional restoration ! Far under- 


ground at this point there are some foundations, What building stood 
on them is a delightful problem of evergreen interest to antiquarians, 
because it admits of no solution but of many theories, Phere ar? supporters of 
the porch idea, and they claim that tradition places it there in the fourteenth 
century Phere are others who deny this 7” (/ofo. One group suggests a 
loister, or some other conventual building; another can only see in these 
oundations a remnant of high walls built for the protection of the convent, 
which, besides the abbess and her nuns, sheltered many noble and occasionally 


*n Royal ladies, Nothing is certain except that the building must anvhow 





have been golt. long, for that stretch of foundations remains. Granted that 
there was a porch, and that what was and is not should be new built—and 





his is granting a great deal—the new porch should be goft. long. Nothing of 
the sort is proposed, Phe neo-Gothic annex—for the erection of which those 
in charge of the abbey seek a faculty—will only cover 16/t. of these foundations. 


It is, therefore, not restoration, it is not conjectural, it is not traditional. What 
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is it?) T confess that to me it seems madness, The abbey church of Romsey, 
though restoration has, perhaps, already made it less interesting than it was 
a while ago, is a priceless historical monument and a glorious architectural 
survival, It is the one Nun,’ church of importance which has come down 
to us. It is as rich, if not richer, in pure Norman architecture than any 
other parish church in England. It is very complete and satisfying in its 


outlines and in its general tone of : Why graft a staring, an incongruous 





ind a fanciful erection on to it? Even the mere material plea of modern 
conveniency cannot be used The vast edifice has ample room in its umseated 
portion for the setting down of waterprools and wraps on rainy days, which is, 
Iam told, one of the weighty arguments of the promoters of the porch scheme 
As against this utilitarian plea which will not bear argument, may | bring 
forward one which is equally utilitarian and much better grounded? Is not 
this money, obtained exceptionally if not unexpectedly, which it is proposed 
to squander to the detriment of the church really needed to ensure its 
permanence?) What our old churches always need and habitually lack, what 
many have perished for want of, is the timely repair of small faults in their 
initial stage. There is seldom a fund for this essential purpose, and it is 


g 
difficult to raise one. There is nothing large or showy in such work to 
give point to advertisement and to appeal. There is no sudos to be 
thus obtained by incumbent or architect. They therefore disdain the 
proverb that a stitch in time saves nine. They prefer to wait till only one 


stitch remains of the original, and then they add nine fresh ones, Many of 
them have brougit themselves to the curious state of mind that they 
conscientiously believe that after such treatment the old chucch still survives, 
and they talk glibly of its antiquity and of its traditions. Romsey Abbey is 
a case in point. \ church of its size, of its age, of its manifold parts can 
only retain its original features, its original material, its original spirit and 
atmosphere by the constant practice of a comprehensive scheme of small but 
general repairs undertaken the moment that a crack appears in a wall, a 
defect in a roof, a worm-hole in a beam. And by good fortune it can now 
easily have this. A considerable sum of money, so litthe needed for 
immediate use that the hare-brained notion of the porch has actually gained 

ume support, is in hand Let it be capitalised. Let it be invested and the 
interest devoted to this purpose. With such a nucleus to start from, other 
money will gradually be obtained to add thereto, until there will be a 
secure yearly revenue equal to meet the inevitable yearly decay. Fortunately 
the por li scheme is yet in the balance The faculty has been demanded 
of the Chancellor of the Diocese, but he has had the wisdom, in fac 
of the extravagant nature of the demand and of the strong disapproval 
ilready shown by archeologists, to defer judgment until October 23rd. Let 
the voice, not merely of every educated antiquarian and of every archi‘ectural 
expert, but also of the man in the sireet, who at heart has an equal affection 
for the sparse survivals of a noble architectural past, be raised in protest in 
order to strengthen the Chancellor in giving that refusal to which, I feel certain, 


his own feelings and his own sense strongly incline him,—ANTIQUARIAN, 


rik HUMBLE BEE’S ARTY. 
{lo tHkE Kprrok or **Counrry Lirk.”]} 
Sik, —Woen walking with Miss McDouall round the garden at Logan a 
lortnight ago, she poimted out what appeared to me a curious fact, viz., that the 
humble be had been, and was then, boring holes through the base of the 
corolla of the blue salvia, and upon the left hand side these holes were 
large enough for the passage of a No. § shot, and were evidently made to 
allow of the extraction of the honey, the formation of the above bee not 
allowing the honey to be reached in the oriinary way. I have since looked 
into this matter, and find this behaviour of the bee is not singular, but 
that there are in the European flora some 300 plants whose flowers are 
robbed by humble bees biting through the calyx or corolla. To several of 
them which depend entirely upon insects for the transfer of their pollen this 
burg larious proceeding is fatal. Fertilisation is not accom. 
plished, their ovules become atrophied and propagation 
by seed is impossible—such plants have flowered in vain 
Ilerein lies a contradiction to the otherwise marvellous 
harmony which exists between the configuration of plants 
and animals—a contradiction only explicable on the 
assumption that these plants from which honey is taken 
without concurrent pollination date’ back to a time at 


which humble bees were absent from thedistrict in question, 





The catchfly (Silene pumilio) in the Eastern Alps is 
another example. It rarely sets its seeds, and one may 
see hundreds of plants together, not one of which has 
ripened a fruit, although they flowered freely during the 
summer ; so with several species of aconite and corydalis. 
Should any of your readers wish to follow out the above 
subject further, [ would refer them to Kerner and Oliver's 
work on Natural History.—G. T. JouNs1ron, Bexhill. 


[In a later noe our correspondent says: ** I have this 


ar | Wrade Laliy w 
morning received a letter from the lady in whose gar len AGL COMA \ 


the above circumstances occurred, forwarding me a sketch, 
which I send you, cf the flower and the position of the 


hole m 





e by the bee.”-—-Ep |} 
rik “HEATHER-LINTIE.” 
{To THE Epiror or ** Country Lire.” | 

Sik,—What bird does Mr. Seton P. Gordon intena 

when he speaks of ‘“‘the common meadow pipit, 

or heather-lintie, as it is called in Scotland”? Phis 

is new information to Scotiish ornithologists. I believe the birl is called 
** heather-lintie ” 
then it must be extremely local, and also probably an error. It may be 


by some people, but not, I think, in Scotland. If it is, 


in the South of Scotland an imported name possibly from ‘‘over the 
Border.” If it is used anywhere in Scotland, it is just as erroneous as to 
call Turdus migratorious a ‘* robin,” or a wheatear a ** stonechat,” as is done 
Loth in Scotland and in Northampton, Westmoreland and part of Yorkshire. 


The twite is the true ** heather-lintie ” of Scotland If used for the meadow 
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pipit it is a personal error, not au universally applied local name The 
keeper mentioned by Mr. 8. P. Gordon may well have been surprised; what 
appears most likely is that he was right in supposing it to be a snow-bunting, 
in immature plumage, or even ap older female But at all events, I think it 
isa mistake to pe rpeiuate an erronecus name for a pipit in any popular or 
scientific journal and localise it ‘fin Scotland.”—J. A. HAkviE Brown, 
[We have forwarded our correspondent’s letter to Mr. Seton Gordo 
who replies as follows: ‘* With reference to Mr, Hlarvie Brown’s letter, | 
may state that in this part of Scotland the meadow pipit is always known as 
the heather lintie This is the case in other districts as well. In contirm 
tion I may refer to the well-known work on ‘ British Birds’ Kees anc Nests,’ 
by the Rev. Canon Atkinson, in which he gives the name * heather-lint 
as one of the different names by which the meadow pipit is known It may 
surprise Mr. Harvie Brown to hear that the meadow pipit is commonly found 
nesting 3,000ft, above the sea, and even up to 4,000It In any event, a 
suow-bunting could hardly be mistaken for a meadow pipit, even by a 


novice,’ —Ep. | 
riik TARDY BULLFINCIL. 
[To tuk Kpiror or ** Counrry Lire.” ] 
Sik,—Your correspondent need not be so surprised at finding a bullfinch’s 


nest as late as August oth.  Buillfinches frequently have late broo'ls, and I 
lave often seen them as late as the end of July or beginning of August. I 
found one this year with young birds (just hatched) on August 2nd Your 
readers may be interested to hear that I found this year two wood waurblers 
nests, which are so well concealed and diflicult to find. —M. |. NELLY 


[To rok Eprror or ** Country Lire,” |] 


Sir,—I was much interested in Mr, Llorace Ilutchinson’s note on the lat 


nesting of the bullfinch, which brings to mind the fact that many of our 
finches are notoriously tardy with their second broods Over and over again 
I have proved individual pairs of bullfinch s to be genuinely double-brooded, 
ind on rare occasions triple-brooded., Seebohm was not correct when he stated 
that the eves were generally laid in April. As a fact, such an event, even at 
the very end of the month, is quite a rarity. But, after May toth, ther 
nesting becomes general, and I have found many first clutches from that dat 

up to May 31st. M: reover, many nests contain fresh eggs all through June 

a fair percentage during July. Certainly, all those nests found alter mid 
June are second broods Ov several occasions | have seen eges and young 


in August and, once, a nest with four eggs on September rith, This must be 
regarded as an ex'raordinary date Phe goldfinch is another speci which 
sometimes goes on breeding right up to the end of the summer, The earliest 
clutches of eggs which I have ever seen were respectively on May 2nd and 
May Sth. But the majority have their first nests filled | ween May rth 
and June 4th, Second nests are quite common during July; several times 


I have found young, only a few days old, during the first week of August 


Ihe latest fresh clutch of eggs 1 ever saw was on August roth, Turning to 
the greenfinch | find from my diaries that in the spring of 1594, which was a 
remarkably open one, [ found a good many full nests between April 21st 30th 
More usually, however, the laying season of the greenfinch commen ibout 


May gth, and quantities of nests—all first broods—are prevalent until the first 
week of June. After this second broods may be looked for right on till the end 


own fresh egyus as late as August 15th 





of July, while, though rarely, I have k 





A other conspicuously late nester is the linnet, whose egys I have tound 
tolerably frequently as late as mid-August, notably two nests this very year 
But these, of course, are late second or even third broods, for the linnet 

breeding year commences at the end of April, though the majority wait for 
May befor thinking of the serious Lusiness ol the year rhe lesser redpoll, 
producing its first’ clutch rom between May 20 June Oth, some 

times, at any rate, rears a second brood during July, and the twite occasionally 








A 
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ve 

does likewise. And, indeed, with the exception of the crosshill and the 
hawfinch, all our finches rear, or occasionally rear, two 1 some of the 
three in the course of the sesson, though, personally, I think that " 
secord broods of tree-svarrows and chatfinches ar not ne | k so ¢ nimon 
as most observers assert. Especially is this the ca with the chaftinch In 
conclusion, it should be noted how, for hardy resident species as all our fine 
are, comparatively lat ali the fi re (excepting the cr ill, w 
notoriously earlv) in starting nesting opera is Joun WW tu BOND, 
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\ N ‘LECT » GEM halts are rusticated in a fashion not unknown in this locality in the seventeenth 

Lo i ) "* COUN Y iui century, and of which a fine example may be seen at Alcott, on the other side 

s | wa ' » lou of Ludlow A designer of some exverience must have had to do with Nun 

t ' f ' ' yilt ar t UU ptor True, t ense of line and proportion was still instinctive with the run 

' tuo , \ y way rable nad weil o! English crattsmen when its brick portion $s were added, Lut the seven'een i 

Vet century portions of Nun Upton display 

' Y | I an educated taste beyon the normal 

N I work of the time, as of one who, while 

! | | | still wedded to native forms, knew some- 

. ' N thing of the stricter classicalism which 
’ ' ' Inigo Jones was introducing. This litt! 

| “ the house is therefore of great value. It is 

Iles Vou ' rizht, It is a model of general vroup- 

It ' ' \ ing and special detail. Its composite 

“ | ' ! nature, of two dates and two materials, 

‘ vreatly adds to its picturesqueness and 

» 1 ( loes not at all mar it scheme and 

i ' balance I could name no better ex- 

f ' ample for a budding at tect to study. 

' . at i If he spent ample time in making care- 

' t ful sketches and exact measured draw- 

ings, in fully impregnating himsell with 

how i I ' t the spirit that animated the original 

invler a All t t builder, it would not be labour lost. Is 

i ! sheer nevlect to rob us of ths gem ? For 

t ' Lower long it has been uninhabited and used 

tl $ as a storenouse for the occupying 

ul t ! it co farmer's odds and ends Since these 

t ru ist | photog iphs were taken serious decay 

( i ! t ‘ i has taken place, and roof and walls call 
tely new ra tr i for attention if the hpuse is to be pre- 
rel ' : served whole and intact at a reasonable 
tar me t u " t cost. A more delightful cottage home 
tr Nun Upt | ti ! could not be imagined. It stands som 
| | t nto. V soolt. above sea-le vel, screened to the 
ry north by talltrees and still rising ground, 
1 ! ! | ! fully open to the south and command- 
+ tin I Iwo 1 p ing a view of one ol the loveliest 
' t i t ith retches of our land. It has, therefore, 
th taten o ( not only exceptional architectural merit, 
the ar t 1 Ilere w \ \ but exceptional beauty of situation and 
n | l t teu ' r-tran environment to recommend it. It should 
hou ‘ m thi be carefully renovated by a loving and 
rict——with tl il porch, the posts expert hand, that would retain its look 
{t which port a litt t of ancient days and the patina of age 
umber It would ha | an and its glamour, and it should be in- 
rat hit with hall r, hahited by such as esteem and under- 
' r, with i 1 i ‘ Stand its qualities I heari that the 
it n and il on the o t estate, of which tt torms part, ts 
\ parlour the t rl room nt yoer oor would complete the owned by a man of means, capable and anxious to Improve his acres 
npl " But when the reign of Jan I. was advance! or that of ind all that stands on them If so, it is well. He will surely hear Nun 
ill-stars had begun, this accommodation was deemed insutlicient Upton’s call of distress and answer it Ile will appreciate and do justice 
by profitable husbandry, by busi venture, by pra t marriag to one of the most interesting surviving buildings in the neighbourhood, 
one or all of tl metho the owner must have found himself Hl. Avaay Tiprine 
1 possession of rplu . he altered and added to his father’s - 
dwelling in th nm ' ul ' the ma er fashionable in his ow VIRGINIAN CREEPER DYING 
wu Phe enst vation mws the timbering of the older work ; on all other jfo tuk Eprror or ** Country Lire.” ] 

' t ver br nihiin The main vable iis are curved and Sik, l ie a fine ampelopsis which has been growing for twenty-five years 
tep rina i sil m ! | the dormers and of the w term on the west side of my house, and now reaches to the rool about 4qolt. up 
por re ol | reular out \ll as coped with moulded Chis year it has put out very few leaves, an! 1 fear it may be dying. Can 
bricks n i topp vith ‘ ton ball finial, Phe whole roo is you give me any inlormation about this vine, and whether there ts any treat 
0 i t ' ; ment which could be 
til \ ct ! ‘ 1 applied to restore it? 
wie lad, and, to the A CONSTANT READER, 

ith, o i e of {it would have 

e pais rmer been most helpful to 

i it ' hit us if our correspondent 

an 1 ver had stated in what 
har \ » throw kind of soil the unpe- 
foal ra line lopsis Is growing and 
‘ mnevs al ry the treatment that has 
varied and excellent been aflorded it in 
The oldest stac ! : the past, We think 
on the east, next to that the probable 
t timber porch cause of failure is 
There wer \ ntly that the roots have 
' bow s about when either exhausted all 
it w bail Ston the food available in 
“ u where timber the so, or else have 
al plastere watt! reached soil that is un- 
id 1 , and the suitable for the plant. 
tian y was of tar In the event of this 
tones as to HS lower being correct, we ad- 
portion, and of small vise the removal of as 


much of the old soil as 
possible from among 
the roots this autumn, 
replacing it with good 


soil (preferably de- 


cayed turf taken from 
an old pasture), taking 


wor was plaster care not to injure the 





roots when carrying 





eling when these photographs were taken, and is now almost entirely gone, out the work. In addition, it would be advisable early in March next to cut 


The most elaborate chimney-stack rises behind the south front, and shows out entirely some of the very oldest l|ranches. Piants trained on walls 


in the « ull view taken from the north st A much more classic require more artificial watering than those growing in the open, as rain 


ing is } reached, The central shafi has an arched recess, and the outer seldom reaches t rreots and much moisture is absorbed by bricks Ep. } 





